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EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS. 


lead the 
world 


in anchor sales. 
WHY? 
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CABLE 
RACKS 


Hot galvanized Hub- 
bard Cable Racks are 
in use throughout the 
country. tandard 
with A. T. & T. Co. 


Ask your jobber 
HUBBARD & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Hardware makes the Line; 
Hubbard makes the Hardware. 
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Red Seal 
Dry Batteries 


Longer, More Efficient Service 


There’s a ‘‘Make Good” Guarantee 
Behind Every Red Ses: Dry Battery 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Chicago New York St. Louis 
FACTORIES: Jersey City Ravenna, O. 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Will Measure Upto 
Your Specifications 


—because they meet the speci- 
fications of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and other large public 
utilities who will accept nothing 
but the best 


—because they are the standard 
equipment of many of the lead- 
ing Telegraph, Telephone, Light 
and Power Companies 


—because they will meet -your 
exacting requirements and serve 
you faithfully throughout a 
long life. 


The “Red Devil” Electrical 
Tool' Booklet is now ready 
may we send you @ copy? 
“Red Devil” 
cremate in SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
atytee— one Mfrs. of ‘‘Red Devil’’ Tools 


quality; one for 
every need. 87 Coit St. IRVINGTON, N. J. 
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Desori plive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 


New York 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


220 Breadway, New York 
1844 Summit Street, Telede, Obie 
Rialte Building, San Francisce 


Fort AYNE 


PRINTING YY COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


Write for Samples and 
Prices on I. C. C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 


MATTHEWS SCRULIX ANC 
Can be used under more va 
conditions than any othe 





W.N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















Improve Your Service Increase Your Revenue 


No. 5A Electrically Restored Drop 


The Leich Electrically restored drop 
is the same as the mechanically re- 
stored drop except that the shutter 
is restored electrically by means of a 
restoring coil. Simple—well made— 
efficient. 


Lower Your Maintenance and Operating Expense 


Since the advent of the LEICH MAGNETO MULTIPLE SWITCH- 
BOARD with Electrically Restored Drops it is no longer advisable 
to convert an exchange of less than 1000 lines to Common Battery. 


All reliable Telephone Engineers agree that Local Battery Transmission is superior to Common 
Battery Transmission and reports from Public Service Commissions show that the cost of 
maintaining and operating a Magneto Exchange is considerably lower than cost of maintain- 
ing and operating a Common Battery Exchange. 


The LEICH Magneto Multiple Switchboard will greatly reduce your present operating costs 
and enable you to give the best service obtainable without sacrificing your present telephone 
equipment or increasing your present maintenance force. 


In most places where our Magneto Multiple Switchboards are installed, the Managers serious- 
ly considered Common Battery but in every place they are well pleased and find that they 
made no mistake by putting in the Leich Magneto Multiple switchboard. 


If your are confronted with the problem of increasing your revenue and at the same time re- 


ducing your expenses it will pay you to investigate fully the Leich Magneto Multiple Switch- 
board with electrically restored drops. 


ia LEICH ELECTRIC CO. e g 
IN Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories C) WK | 
us | GENOA, ILLINOIS qt 
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If they intend to 
be fair—and not all 
do — the 


critics of public utilities who try to keep 


of them 
their rates down and accuse them of 
charging more for service than necessary 
to provide a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment, should inquire how the utility 
plants operated by municipalities have 
been getting along during the times of 
tough sledding. By so doing, these critics 
would acquire a lot of information that 
would materially change the point of view 
of all, excepting, probably, the dema- 
gogues who attack public service com- 
panies for political purposes. 

For instance, there is 4 municipal gas 
plant in a city of. 6,000 population in a 
southeastern state, and the city officials 
found it necessary to sell bonds to furnish 
They is- 


sued 5 per cent bonds (which, being a 


capital needed for extensions. 


municipal security, were tax free) and 
expected to dispose of them at par, but 
when it came to selling them—well, that 
was another story. 

They had a few inquiries from ‘invest- 
or: but made few sales, as the prospect- 
ive purchasers said the interest yield was 
too iow. Not even the tax-exemption pro- 
vis on made the bonds a ready seller, for, 
as ll privately-operated utilities and gen- 
eral business concerns know, capital is 
coi. manding high wages, and a 5 per cent 
b of high security that would have 
found easy sale six years ago is now a 


d on the market. 
* & kx 


‘rivately-owned utility companies have 
‘ed inereased rates in order to pay the 





CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


higher interest charges required to ob- 
tain capital. City authorities and others 
who have opposed these rate advances 
have not appreciated these conditions as 
much as they should, but the, facts should 
sink in when a municipal plant runs up 
against the same difficulty. 

Telephone companies and other utilities 
had plenty of justification for asking for 
more revenue during and immediately 
after the war, when high prices made the 
going very heavy, and in many cases the 
relief was granted. When the reaction 
came something over a year ago, and 
prices began to drop, many people jumped 
to the conclusion that rates should also be 
reduced at once. 

They overlooked the fact that in most 
cases the rate increases granted were only 
sufficient to put the service companies in 
a position to recover lost ground, to make 
up deficits which had been piling up be- 
fore the higher rates took effect. These 
rates had to be continued for several years 
to enable the utilities to make good the 
losses sustained when it was a struggle 
even to keep going. If chopped off at 
once, they would be withdrawn before 
they had achieved their purpose—namely, 
enabling the companies to give adequate 
service at living rates basis. 

* * * * 

Those who demanded that utility rates 
be put back to the old figure because other 
prices were being cut, entirely forgot that 
other industries waxed fat and piled up 
huge profits from war prices, while the 


utilities squeezed 
along on pre-war 
rates that yielded a 
comparatively meager return prior to 1914. 
The comparison was wholly unjust. 
* * * x 


Another thing—the utilities have had 
to pay just as high a rate for money in 
When 


capital commands 8 per cent, it doesn’t 


the last year as they did before. 


seek an investment that will yield a 5 or 
6 per cent return from utility companies 
which are subject to state regulation. 

The tendency to cut service rates auto- 
matically makes it difficult for utilities to 
get capital on as favorable a basis as that 
on which other companies can finance 
themselves, whose revenue is not subject 
to the whims of the public and their rep- 
resentatives. 

* * * 

Speaking of the municipalization of util- 
ities, the announcement is made that a 
great round-up of the public ownership 
clans will be held in Chicago November 
19 to 21, the week succeeding the Inde- 
The Public 
Ownership League of America is to be in 


pendent telephone convention. 


charge of the conference, and all the kin- 
dred faddists will have an inning—the Na- 
tional Nonpartisan League which upset 
the North Dakota the 


Plan League which aims to hand the rail- 


farmers, Plumb 
roads over to the unions, and various rad- 
ical labor, farmer and socialistic organiza- 
tions. To quote the promoters of the 
three-day oratorical display: 

“State and municipal plans for better 
homes and housing, municipal railways, 


gas, electric light and power plants, pub- 
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lic ownership of telephone and telegraph 
lines, hydroelectric developments, and na- 
tionalization of mines, are other subjects 
to be given attention.” 
* 
So far as public ownership of telephone, 


gas, street 


railway and electric utilities 


is concerned, there has been no recent 
development to indicate that it is gaining 
favor among the people generally. On the 
contrary, referendums in many communi- 
ties have shown that the voters prefer to 
have service from private concerns than 
placed in the hands of politicians who ren 
der the public poor service but much high- 
er tax bills. The average citizen has been 
getting wise to the perils of political con- 
trol. 

The nearer the country approaches “nor- 
malcy,” the less the majority of the peo- 
ple seem to care to experiment with pub- 
The 


tendency to go back to work and saving, 


lic ownership schemes. greater the 
the less time and patience there are for 
the fads that propose to have the govern- 
ment run business on a paternalistic basis. 

Fortunately for the telephone conven- 


tion, it will have come and gone before the 
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big wind sets in from the public owner- 
ship quarter on November 19. 
* * * + 
Liberty bonds have been going up and 
reached their high mark the other day, 
which encouraged even the most pessimis- 
tic observers to that 


believe business is 


actually on the up grade. The reason for 
this opinion is that times are improving 
steadily, if slowly, and that the financial 
pressure which had forced the sale of gov 
ernment bonds was less evident. 
another indication 


Of better business 


(but one less pleasant) is the tendency 


of labor unions to repudiate agreements 
for wage adjustments. While depression 
was marked in the Chicago building in 
both workmen and 


dustry, for instance, 


contractors were willing to make conces 


sions. Then the wheels began to move 
and both sides combined to sting the pub- 
lic, believing that reviving activity would 
enable them to get away with it. 

The situation is a sad commentary on 
the good faith and fair motives of these 
elements, which undoubtedly are doing 
much to delay the speedy return of nor- 


mal prosperity throughout the country. 
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In a recent letter to TELEPHONY, George 
R. Fuller, president of the Rochester (N 
Y.) Telephone Corp., says: 

“T want to compliment you on your ed 
itorial on the attitude of rate commission 
toward the telephone companies, and _ the 
particular reference to local criticism 
and vicious newspaper attacks in support 
of the opposition to metered rates filed by 
the Rochester Telephone Corporation. 

“Such attacks started directly after the 
rates were filed, without any investigation 
as to the justice or fairness of the sched 


ule, as they usually do. I am = much 


pleased with your defense of the public 
service commissions generally.” 

In another paragraph of his letter Pres 
ident Fuller says: “I would like to add 


that public opinion is slowly but surely 
shifting in our favor. With a little more 
experience under these rates, | am sure 
the majority of our subscribers will en 
dorse them as being entirely just.” 

Good enough! This tends to show that 
the general public is inclined to be fair 
when it knows the facts and understands 
the situation. The right kind of publicity 


will supply this information 


Principles of Telephone Traffic 


One of a Series of Articles Setting Forth the Fundamental Elementary 
Principles of Telephone Traffic Work—Every Operator and Manager Should 
Read These Articles—This Article Discusses Telephone Service Standards 


Traffic Superintendent, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ft. 


The period of industrial development 
immediately preceding the world war has 
been termed the period of standardization. 
During this time manufacturers of all 
kids of commodities not only endeav- 
ored to standardize their production, but 
prescribed standards of equipment for 
their factories, and methods of produc- 
tion. 

Most specialized upon 
some one particular line in their produc- 
tion, having developed a standard article 
in that particular line, and from this stan- 
dard they refused to deviate. In the 
manufacture of automobiles, for example, 
defintte models and typesi were made 
standard by the manufacturer and these 
models and types only were built. 

A standard method of performing each 


manufacturers 


of the details of the work necessary in 
the building of the car was adopted and 
various parts of the car so standardized 
that one piece of one machine might be 
interchanged with the same piece or part 


By E. L. Gaines 


Even the 
standardized to such 
an extent that all sales contracts with ali 
agents and salesmen were identical. Auto- 
mobile 


of any car of the same model. 
sales methods were 


service stations for the conven- 
ience of the automobile owner have been 
standardized to extent that the 
owner of a car of a given make knows 
just what to expect in the way of service 


from his 


such an 


service station regardless of 
where it may be located. 

\lthough the advantages of a certain 
degree of standardization 


edly very material, 


undoubt- 
some in. 


are 
there are 
is difficult to formulate 
definite standards for a commodity and 


stances where it 
especially so when that commodity is a 


service of some kind. Service of any 
kind is good or bad only in the minds 
of the user of that service. 
bad only compared 


which is better or worse. 


It is good or 
when with service 
It is true that in many forms of service 


apparently no attempt has been made to 


Wayne, Ind. 


standards. The service 


received by the customer from the clerks 


arrive at delinite 
of the merchant varies greatly, not onl) 
Mer 


service 


in quality but in quantity as well. 


chants do not advertise standard 


in their stores such detinite 
standards have been established. 

It would undoubtedly be very pleasing 
to the public to know that, when desiring 


to purchase a certain article, they cou 


because no 


go into the merchant’s place of busine 
knowing that they would have the s 
vices of a clerk at their disposal withi: 
certain number of that th 
would have the choice of a certain de 


seconds ; 


ite number of varieties, types or mo 
of the articles they desired to purcl 
and that their purchase would be dé 
ered to their residence within a cer 
number of minutes. 

It is difficult to say just what co: 
tutes train service on a frail 
Train service might be stand 


£06 vd 
system. 


ized by requiring one train to leave « 
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tation on the road at certain stated 
periods and allowing a small percentage 
of times during the year when trains 
might be late; certain speeds that should 
be maintained between stations, etc. 

Gas service may be standardized by 
specifying the quality of the gas, the 
pressure maintained, the adequacy of the 
supply, ete. 

Any service may be standardized, but 
it seems that no general effort has been 
made to standardize any type or class of 
service of a price for that service, other 
than public utility services, and many 
utilities have made but little progress 
along this line. 

It is only natural, while standards for 
so many other materials, methods, com- 
modities and services were being worked 
out, that more or less definite standards 
of telephone service should be formulated. 
In this, as in all forms of service, service 
can be good or bad only in the minds of 
the subscriber or by comparison with 
definite standards arbitrarily set forth. 

It has only been in very recent years 
that public service commissions and other 
regulatory bodies have paid much atten- 
tion to service as a factor in rate making. 
Where the question of service has entered 
into their investigations, it is only natural 
that they should have endeavored to ar- 
rive at some definite standards for the 
service to be maintained. 

It would seem to be a comparatively 
simple task to devise standards of ser- 
vice that:-would be satisfactory to tele- 
phone users when any one given exchange 
system is considered, but owing to the 
fact that a grade of service that is con- 
sidered good in one city or town is con- 
sidered very poor in another place where 
service requirements are different, it is 
extremely difficult to devise any standard 
which will meet the requirements of 
every community without at the same 
time imposing an unreasonable burden 
upon the telephone companies. 

We usually think of good telephone ser- 
vice in terms of rapid answers by the 
operators. This is indeed an essential to 
good service, but it comprises only a 
small part of the many features, which, 
wen combined, go to make up service 
that is right. 

\t every point in which the telephone 
company comes in contact with the sub- 
scriber, service of some kind is rendered. 
Fiom the time the subscriber contracts 
for a telephone until the termination of 
the contract and the telephone is ordered 
and removed, every act of every em- 
pi-ve of the company is some part of the 
service performed for the subscriber. The 
feature of this service which perhaps 
mons more to the subscriber than any 
ot! is the courtesy of the telephone 
employe in all his dealings with the sub- 


— 
S¢ er 


‘e usually expect and receive courte- 
treatment from telephone operators. 
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Service observation records show the per- 
centage of calls on which any discour- 
tesy on the part.of the operator occurs, 
If it were possible to keep such a record, 
it would be interesting to know the per- 
centage of discourtesy in the dealings ov 
all employes of a telephone company, 
other than operators. Fewer cases of dis 
courtesy will probably be found among 
telephone and other public utility em 
ployes than among the employes of the 
average private business concern. 

Only a few years ago the telephone 








A GOOD EXECUTIVE 


A good executive has a_ certain 
amount of reserve. He gets other 
men’s ideas but he doesn’t do much 
talking about his own. The valuable 
executive is not expansive about his 
work; at least not with his subordin- 
ates. He may be a good mixer, but he 
doesn’t tell all he knows. He is fearless 
when it comes to action. But he is 
guarded when it is a matter of talk. He 
doesn’t tell what he is GOING to do. 
He waits—and does it.—H. S. Firestone. 








operator had a national reputation for 
discourtesy but owing to intensive train 
ing methods and the efforts of those in 
charge to bring about a different attitude 
toward her work on the part of the oper- 
ator, no single class of employes in any 
line of endeavor today comes in contact 
with the public as frequently as the tele- 
phone operator and with as little dis- 
courtesy, regardless of the extremely try- 
ing conditions under which she frequently 
labors. 

Public service commissions, in studying 
service standards, have recognized the 
importance of other features than actual 
telephone operating as being essential to 
good service. 

Among the things taken up by the vari- 
ous commissions are the number of cases 
of trouble per year per line, and per 
telephone; the average length of time 
required to clear a case of trouble; the 
average time the subscriber is required to 
wait to have a telephone installed after 
signing a contract; the average time re- 
quired to move a telephone when re- 
quested by the subscriber; the average 
number of subscribers on party lines; the 
type of equipment installed on the sub- 
scribers’ premises; the type of construc- 
tion of outside lines; the adequacy of all 
facilities for communication; the safe- 
guarding of such facilities from service 
interruptions; in small offices, the hours 
operators shall be on duty and the ser- 
vice available; and, in fact, almost every 
thing which affects the service in any 
way. 

To these various features must be added 
the three fundamentals of good telephone 
service—courtesy, accuracy and speed— 
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which are of relative importance in the 
order stated. 

The cost of telephone service varies 
directly with its quality; the greater the 
speed, reliability and accuracy, the greater 
will be the cost of production. Small 
exchanges in rural districts cannot af- 
ford the quality of service furnished in 
large city exchanges any more than they 
can afford the large expensive buildings 
and equipment of the city office. Where 
the use of the service does not warrant 
having an operator on duty during the 
full 24 hours of the day, some provision 
should be made for handling emergency 
calls made during the time no operator 
is on duty. 

Many offices are so small that a night 
operator cannot be provided. In such 
offices, loud-ringing bells are usually asso- 
ciated with the lines and a system of code 
rings used to attract the attention of any 
one who may be in the office to an emer- 
gency call, as in the case of fires or acci- 
dents. Where the use of the service is 
great enough to justify a rate that will 
take care of the expense, a regular opera- 
tor should be on duty at all times. It is 
only in the very smallest offices that part- 
time service is ever justifiable. 

The standard of courtesy should not 
vary in any office regardless of its size. 
Discourtesy should not be tolerated in 
any exchange system at any time or place. 
Regardless of the action of the sub- 
scriber, the one act of the telephone 
employe, which can never be justified, is 
the discourteous act or word. 

Accuracy, the second fundamental of 
good service is another feature which 
should never vary regardless of the size 
of the office. In actual practice, however, 
the human element entering into telephone 
service, both on the part of the subscriber 
and the operator, makes perfectly accu- 
rate service an impossibility, 

In general, it may be said that the 
heavier the operator load, the greater the 
percentage of operators’ errors. This 
error percentage, however, should be no 
larger in one office than another, and 
should never be more than 2 per cent in 
any office, while 114 per cent is generally 
considered as being the permissable error 
percentage. 

In speaking of a 2 per cent error, it is 
meant there shall be errors on no more 
than two calls in each one hundred. This 
does not’ include subscribers’ errors. 
Wrong numbers, double connections and 
cut offs are the only features of the ser- 
vice generally regarded as errors. Where 
a 1% per cent error standard is adopted 
the allowable percentage of each kind of 
errors should not be over 0.9 per cent 
wrong numbers, 0.2. per cent double con- 
nections, and 0.4 per cent cut-offs. This 
is a high standard and is one not fre- 
quently attained, except where the equip- 
ment is the very best and the operating 
forces highly trained. 
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Subscribers’ errors are frequently 
greater than operators’ errors. This is 
especially true where no effort has been 
made by the telephone company to edu- 
cate the subscriber in the proper use of 
the service. Calling numbers from mem- 
ory is responsible for a large percentage 
of subscribers’ errors, and transposing the 
digits of a number also causes a great 
many errors. 

The subscriber, like the operator, is 
human and, as a general rule, it may be 
said that the more he has to do to 
obtain service—the more he has to refer 
to directories and remember figures and 
the more equipment he has to operate— 
the greater will be the percentage of er- 
rors on the calls he makes. 

The telephone company is responsible 
for the subscriber’s error just as much 
as for the operator’s error and should 
conduct systematic educational campaigns 
among its subscribers at any time the sub- 
scriber error percentage becomes too high. 

Those responsible for the service 
should remember that even though the 
error is the subscriber’s fault, the sub- 
scriber is convinced it is the fault of the 
telephone company until he receives proper 
instruction. 

The third fundamental of good service 
—speed—is usually considered by the 
subscriber as of greater importance than 
any other feature of service. This, how- 
ever, is usually due to his lack of a full 
understanding of service requirements. 
Speed is the one feature of service which 
must vary with the size of the exchange 
or at least with the rates obtained by the 
telephone company for the service. 

In the small and medium-sized exchange 
there is not the demand for speedy ser- 
vice that there is in the large city ex- 
change. Exchanges of 500 subscribers or 
less are considered as giving reasonably 
prompt service if 90 per cent of all calls 
are answered in ten seconds or less. Ex- 
changes having over 500 subscribers 
should answer up to 96 per cent of all 
calls in ten. seconds or less, according to 
the size of the exchange and the rate 
paid for the service. 


‘In such offices, the average answering 
time may be three, four, five or six sec. 
onds, but generally speaking the average 
answering time does not indicate the true 
speed of the service so well as does the 
percentage of calls answered in ten sec- 
onds or less. The subscriber may get a 
dozen answers from his operator and on 
none of them will he have to wait over 
four seconds, but if he has to wait 20 or 
30 seconds on the next call, the good im- 
pression of the dozen prompt answers is 
entirely forgotten. 

Prompt disconnecting is another impor- 
tant service feature which must not be 
overlooked. In the average office 94 per 
cent of all disconnects should be made in 
15 seconds or less. Where the subscriber 
is attempting to recall the operator for a 
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second connection, he should be able to 
get an answer in ten seconds or under 
on at least 75 per cent of his recalls. 
On full manual equipment where the 
operator must supervise the calls and in- 
form the subscriber that she is ringing 
his party, at least 65 per cent of all such 
possible intervals should be properly 
supervised. Correct phrasing should be 








OBJECT OF EDUCATION. 


The entire object of true education 
is to make people not merely do the 
right things, but enjoy the right things 
—not merely industrious, but to love 
industry—not merely learned, but to 
love knowledge—not merely pure, but 
to love purity—not merely justice, but 
to hunger and thirst after justice.— 
Ruskin. 








used by the operator on 85 per cent of all 
calls. 

As stated before no definite standards 
of service can be laid down that will 
meet all conditions and satisfy all sub- 
scribers and good service is more or less 
a condition of the mind of the subscriber. 
Every possible effort should be exerted 
by the company and its employes to con- 
vince the subscriber that an honest effort 
is being made to furnish him with the 
best service that can be given for the 
rate that he pays, and when he is con- 
vinced that such is the case, he will be 
willing to overlook the many little irreg- 
ularities that are bound to creep into 
the best of service. 

Regardless of how high the standard 
of service is that is maintained in any 
office, it cannot be called good service 
unless it satisfies the demands of the sub- 
scriber. 


Excellent District Meeting of IIli- 
nois Association at Freeport. 

Those who attended the district meet- 
ing of the Illinois Independent Telephone 
Association at Freeport, Ill, on Thursday, 
September 29, felt well repaid by the ideas 
and benefits which they received. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. R. E. Gordon, 
of El Paso, president of the state associ- 
ation; Secretary Jay G. Mitchell, of 
Springfield, and Louis Pitcher, of Dixon. 

Each of the speakers emphasized the 
need of publicity and cited instances of 
what it has accomplished. 

In addition to, these speakers, informal 
talks and discussions of various problems 
were had. One of the most interesting 
speakers was E. R. Allen, of the Carroll 
County Independent Telephone Co., Sa- 
vanna, Ill, who entered the telephone 
field about two years ago from the rail- 
road service. Conditions of the Savanna 
plant were about as bad as could be when 
he took hold of it—everything needed at- 
tention. 

He immediately began to develop better 
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public relations, assuring the people that 
he was not responsible for the past, and 
intended to improve conditions as soon 
as possible. To do this money was re- 
quired and, therefore, he concentrated 
upon collections, as many of the subscrib- 
ers were behind in their payments. As he 
went out to collect, he would also solicit 
complaints. At the present time, all resi- 
dence subscribers pay at the office, but 
Mr. Allen, for the purpose of keeping in 
touch with the business men, collects for 
the business service and at the same time 
solicits complaints, of which but very few 
are obtained. 

In connection with the meeting, a school 
for operators was conducted by W. S. 
Vivian, of Chicago. Operators from all 
sections of Northern Illinois attended the 
school. They returned to their home ex- 
changes filled with new ideas for handling 
traffic and full of renewed enthusiasm. 

The Freeport exchange was mspected 
by many of those who attended the meet- 
ing and many pleasing and favorable com- 
ments regarding it were made. 


Indiana Telephone Men to Act on 
Roadside Tree Planting. 


Discussion of the proposed planting of 
trees along the important highways in In- 
diana, in its relation to telephone serv- 
ice, was one of the matters discussed at 
the recent convention of the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association at the Hotel Severin, 
in Indianapolis. The directors of the as- 
sociation expect to meet some time with 
the members of the state highway com- 
mission to consider the proposed planting 
of trees and to devise, if possible, some 
plan less obstructive to telephone service 
than the miscellaneous setting of trees 
would create. 

The question arose when A. H. Hinkle, 
chief engineer of the maintenance depart- 
ment of the state highway commission, 
in a talk at the convention, displayed a 
large map of the state and told the tele- 
phone men that in the next two years the 
commission, in widening many of the 
roads it has taken over, would probably 
ask that many miles of poles be set back. 

He told of petitions from groups of 
people in various parts of Indiana, South 
Bend especially, seeking the commission’s 
co-operation in transplating great numbers 
of trees to the waysides. The idea, he 
said, was largely borrowed from France 
and brought home by service men. The 
commission, he explained, had not com- 
mitted itself in the matter, and is ready to 
hear opinions. 

Henry A. Barnhart, of Rochester, pres- 
ident of the Indiana Telephone Associa- 
tion, said he had thought a great deal of 
the matter of wayside trees and was stil! 
aloof from any decision as to what should 
be done, except that it was impossible, by 
reason of the cost, to put the wires under 
ground for great distances, and trees anc 
telephone lines could not thrive together. 












Power Company’s Use of Telephone 


Private System of Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—It Connects Principal Power 


Houses and Important Switching Stations with the Load Dispatcher’s Office— 
In Handling the Load and Regulating Voltage It Has Been Invaluable 


The accompanying illustrations show 
views of the private telephone system 
that is maintained by the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., which renders’ valuable 
service in handling the load and regulat- 
ing the voltage. 

This telephone connects the 
principal power houses and the most im- 
portant of the switching stations with the 
load dispatcher’s office, which is located 
in Oakland, Calif. 

One of the illustrations 
telephone equipment in the 
patcher’s office and another shows the 
man in charge of the board at 
the generating station in Oakland, who 
regulates the voltage and load at this 
particuar plant, and does the operating 
in case of trouble on the system. Im- 
mediately back of this operator is a spe- 
cial telephone booth, in which are ‘in- 
stalled the telephones connecting hin, 
with the load dispatcher and the turbine 
room at the Oakland generating station. 
In this way the load 
communication with 
and switching station. 

The system of the Pacific Gas & Elec 
tric Co. is unique in that it has a greater 
mileage of high lines receiving 
power from a larger number of sources 
than any other system in the world. Not 
only do the 14 hydroelectric power 
houses of this company all run in 
parallel, but they are connected in with 
a number of plants of other power com- 
panies and four steam stations, the lat- 
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shows the 
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dis- 


bench 
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each power plant 


voltage 
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The Man Who Has Charge of Bench Board at Oakland Gen- 
erating Station Has a Special Telephone Booth Right 


Behind Him. 


operated by the Pacific company. 

On first thought, it would seem that 
° regulation and handling of load under 
‘ese conditions would be a difficult mat- 
This is not the case, however, as 
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By Charles W. Geiger 


the matter is very simple. It was early 
found that in order to operate success- 
fully under these conditions, two things 
were necessary : 

First, that so far as handling the load 
and the regulation 


The leased line extends from the gen- 
office in San Francisco to the load 
dispatcher’s office in Oakland, thence to 
South Stockton, Sacramento, 
Marysville and Chico. From Oakland, a 


eral 


Tower, 





of the voltage are 
concerned, there 
should be but one 


person in author- 
ity—the load dis- 
patcher. 
Second, that 
there should be a 
perfect telephone 
service between 


the principal pow- 
er houses and the 
important switch- 
ing pomts and 
substations, and 
the load dispatch- 
er’s office. 

On the load dis- 
patcher rests the responsibility of keep- 
ing the voltage normal and seeing that 
the fluctuations of load are properly taken 
care of among the different power houses. 

Thus will be seen the great importance 
and necessity of reliable telephone com- 
munication, particularly between the dis- 
patcher’s office and the principal switch- 
ing points. 

Telephone circuits are run on all high 
voltage transmission lines and ordinaril, 
these give very satisfactory service. Very 
cften, however, they are of high resist 
ance and not suit- 
able for use over 
distances on 
account of induc- 
tive troubles from 
the high voltage 
wires, which dur- 
ing times of 
trouble on the 
power transmis- 
sion lines are 
great enough to 
make the  tele- 
phone svstem en- 
tirely inoperative. 
The telephone 
lines, bvilt along 
power transmis- 
sion lines are 
therefore, used only for the local service 
on that particular section of line, the 
more important business being carried 
over a line leased from the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 
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The Telephone Equipment in the Load Dispatcher’s Office of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


branch runs to Mission, San Jose, where 


connection is made to a leased line of 


the Stanislaus company. Branches run 
from South Tower to North Tower, 
from Stockton to Electra and from 


Sacramento to Davis. At Marysville, the 
company’s own private line from Colgate 
connects to the leased line and at Chico 
connection can be made to the private 
from de Sable and Centerville. The 
lines are being extended as needed. 

in front of the load dis- 
patcher are the pilot instruments on the 
transmission system and the local sys 
tem which indicate to the load dispatcher 
trouble on the transmission or the 
local lines. Recording instruments make 
a complete record of all trouble as indi- 
cated by the pilot instruments. 


line 


Immediately 


any 


At the extreme right of one of the il- 
lustrations can ‘be map showing 
diagramatically every generating station, 
transmission line, substation or switch- 
ing station; also every switch in any of 
these different stations or on the lines. 


seen a 


Stations and lines are represented by 
lines painted on the map, but the 
switches are represented by dummies 


which can be adjusted to show the open 
or closed condition. The advantage of 
a board of this kind will be appreciated 
when one considers that there are in 
service hundreds of switches, the posi- 
tion of every one of which must be 
known by the load dispatcher. 

When an order is given to operate 
a switch, no change is made on the board 
until the operator to whom the ordet 
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is given reports that the order has. been 
carried out (this being done over the 
telephone) when the dummy switch is 
set accordingly. In this way a load dis- 
patcher (this very important work is in 
the hand of three dispatchers, a dis- 
patcher being on duty at all times) com- 
ing on watch can tell at a glance what 
lines are out of service and what 
switches are open or closed. 

On the load dispatcher rests the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the voltage nor- 
mal and seeing that the: fluctuations of 
load are properly taken care of among 
the different power houses. To do this 
requires not only a thorough knowledge 
of the power-house conditions, but 
knowledge of the character of the load 
on the system throughout the day, as 
this has a decided effect on the regula- 
tion of the lines. 


Canadian Telephone Companies 
Hold Successful Convention. 
Canada had its first convention of tele- 

phone companies at the Hotel Vancouver 
in Vancouver during the week of August 
22. All provinces in the Dominion were 
represented. Delegates prominent in the 
affairs of their respective companies, were 
present and important matters were at 
once brought to the attention of those par- 
ticularly interested and who could per- 
sonally see to their accomplishment. 

N. G. Fitchpatrick, general superinten- 
dent of traffic of the British Columbia 
Telephone Co., occupied the chair, W. 
Tyre acted as recording secretary, and 
welcome to the delegates was extended by 
George H. Halse, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the. British Columbia 
Telephone Co. 

In his address, Mr. Halse expressed the 
hope that the convention would go on rec- 
ord for the establishment of a trans-Can- 
ada telephone line, the need of which was 
perhaps more felt in the East than in the 
West, and which was of national impor- 
tance. As an example of the better un- 
derstanding among people and trade. which 
follows an easy means of communication, 
Mr. Halse cited that of Spokane which 
secured the greater portion of business 
of the Kootenay mining district after 
there was direct railway connection be- 
tween the two. 

The reason the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Co. had not a direct telephone line 
from the coast to the Kootenay was that 
the Dominion government operated lines 
between, and until the government decided 
whether it would establish this important 
connection, Mr. Halse stated, the route 
would, have to remain. via the United 
States, as. it does. at present. With .the 
development, of wireless, Mr. Halse ex- 
pressed the opinion that physical difficul- 
ties might be. overcome, and spoke of the 
success of the.system at. Catalina Jalend, 
off the coast of .California, 

Reply ,to the address, of welcome, was 
made by J. H. Winfield, managing director 
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, of the Maritime -Telephone & Telegraph 


Halifax. 

After preliminaries, the business of the 
convention was taken up, and B. Jones, 
commercial superintendent of the Saskat- 
chewan .Government Telephones, presented 
the first paper, “Public Re- 
lations.” He pointed out that good man- 
ners was one of the first essentials in ef- 
ficient service and good relations between 
the subscriber and the company. 

Mr. Jones went carefully over the points 
in’this regard, adding that company pub- 
licity was needed, and the object of that 
publicity should be enlightenment. He 
held that the telephone was a necessary 
service to the public at large, and that 
the public should generously support it so 
that companies might go ahead with plans 
for future development with confidence 
that the public was behind them. 

A technical paper was presented in the 
afternoon of the first day when W. H. 
Winter, general plant superintendent of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, spoke 

1 “Standard Construction Methods.” He 
was followed by N. M. Lash, 
gineer of the same company on 
phone Transmission.” This talk 
iustrated by. means of charts. 

On Tuesday morning a paper on 
of Georgia Submarine Cable” pre- 
sented by E. P. La Belle, general super- 
intendent of plant of the British Colum- 
bia Telephone Co. J. D. Baker, plant su- 
perintendent of the Alberta Government 
Telephones, gave a paper on “Toll and 
Rural Lines,” and R. Young, local man- 
ager at Winnipeg of the Manitoba Gov- 
ernment Telephones, spoke on “Automatic 
Telephony,” explaining the system which 
was installed in that city months 


Co, of 


which was on 


chief en- 
*“Tele- 
was il- 


“Gulf 
was 


some 
ago. 

On Wednesday afternoon H. O. Hutt, 
traffic supervisor of the British Columbia 
Telephone Co., read a paper on “Prepara- 
tion for Cutting Over from Manual to 
Automatic from a Traffic Standpoint.” 


The development of wireless telephony 
was explained by J. H. Vennes, who car- 
ries on special transmission studies for the 
Northern Electric Co. at Montreal. His 
address was followed by a practical dem- 
onstration. Equipment was set up in an 
adjoining room at the Hotel Vancouver 
and each person listened to a speech being 
transmitted without wires from the Sey- 
mour office, a distance of about three 
blocks. 

The following motions were presented 
to the convention and adopted: 

“That the association furnish its con- 
stituent members a list of all department 
heads of ‘such companies, and further, 
that each member company furnish the 
respective departmental heads of each of 
the other member: companies a copy of 
all circulars, routines and. other. official in- 
formation ‘or data: issued by such com- 
pany department. ; 

“That a committee be appointed to in- 
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for adoption 
covering prob- 
lems as they affected Canadian telephone 
institutions, on high-tension 
and joint-pole’ construction ; 
and, further, that such regulations be sub- 
mitted to the proper authorities for the 
purpose of securing legislation necessary 
to have such recommendations put into 
effect at the earliest possible date. 

“That a committee composed of a rep 
from each system be appoint- 
ed to compile and furnish data on depre- 
ciation, one 


vestigate and recommend 


standardized regulations 
electrolysis, 
interference 


resentative 
of this committee to present 
a paper on this ‘subject at the next an- 
rual convention.” 

The following committee was appoint 
ed: N.M. Lash, chairman; W. R. Pearce, 
New Brunswick, Messrs. Lemmon, of 
British Columbia; Baker, Alberta; War 
ren, of Saskatchewan; W. A. Winfield, 
ot Nova Scotia; of Man- 
itoba. 

The most important resolution adopted 
from the point of view of the public was 
that the question of the practicability of a 
trans-Canada_ telephone line, popularly 
called the all-red telephone route, be sub 
mitted to the committee arranged to deal 
with standardized regulations. 

As to the next place of meeting of the 
association, O. J. Fraser on behalf of 
the New Brunswick Telephone Co., ex- 
tended an invitation to meet in St. John. 
It was unanimously decided, after discus- 
meet in Montreal, Mr. Winter 
was elected chairman and W. H. Black, 


and Brockwell, 


sion, to 


convention secretary. 

Sandwiched between the interesting 
business meetings of the convention were 
many enjoyable social affairs attended by 


the delegates and their wives. 


Bell Subsidiary Will Disseminate 
Securities Facts. 


The Bell Telephone Securities Co., o! 
New York City, recently incorporated 
with $1,000,000 capital stock was formed 
for the purpose of encouraging the habit 
of thrift and investment among the use! 
of the telephone and to especially bring 
out the facts regarding telephone secur 
It will be a subsidiary of the Ame 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
will own all of the capital stock. 

D. F. Houston, ex-Secretary of th 
Treasury, who recently joined the forc« 
of the American Telephone & Telegrap 
Co., is president of the new company. 
The official statement issued in connecti 
with the new concern, says in part: 

“The purpose is to disseminate fact 
about Bell securities among those, 
pecially. Bell telephone users, who ha 
been investors and to encourage the ha’! 
of investment among those who have n 

“As a matter. of convenience, the n 
company has been formed to carry on 
which the. American Telephone 
has always. done al 


ties. 


work 
Telegraph - Co. 
these lines.” 









Department Co-operation=Success 


The Secret of Many a Concern’s Success Is Co-operation Between the Vari- 


ous Departments—Teamwork Is the Watchword Where ‘Telephone Compa- 
nies Render or Hope to Render the Most Adequate and Efficient Service 


The- lack of co-operation between de- 
parkments. in. any concern is 
very often the cause of inefficient serv- 
ice rendered the public, and sometimes 
it results in. failure of the enterprise. 
holds true not only in business 
houses, but in our own families, with 
man and wife, and. also with 


business 


This 


our gov- 
ernment. 

If we do not pull together, we 
pull apart. This condition is more 
noticeable in the business. world than in 
any other ‘stage of life. The public 
utility concern is the hardest hit when 
lack of co-operation exists. If all de- 
partments are pulling in different direc- 
tions, it is impossible to furnish the 
public with the service demanded. 

Departments not working together are 
constantly looking for a chance to hand 
the mistakes or hard jobs to the next 
tellow—in other words, “Passing the 
suck.” Gradually this condition between 
departments becomes the attitude of 
each individual therein, and thus cor- 
rupts the department. They do just 
such work as is outlined for them and 
no more. Even though opportunity pre- 
sents itself, one man in a department 
will not warn his some 
mistake he is making or has made, doing 
nothing out of his routine to help or ad- 
vise the other departments. 

This habit is harder to overcome where 
clerical and mechanical forces are in 
operation. The mechanical runs up 
against conditions of which the clerk is 
not aware, and likewise the office man 
needs certain information concerning the 
mechanical work to maintain the records 


will 


co-worker of 


which the mechanic does not deem 
necessary. 
The telephone companies form the 


larcest and greatest public utility body 
existing today, serving more people than 
any one concern. This is a_ business 
where clerical and mechanical forces are 
in operation. To give the public the 
service they expect, and a fair return 
for their money, co-operation must exist. 

\n absolute record of every telephone, 
with the exact location, class of equip- 
ment, type of service, and name of the 
subscriber must be. kept. In addition 
to this, the date of installation, and each 
case of trouble. pertaining to a. telephone, 
is also recorded. In. order to do this 
properly, the clerical forces need the sup- 
port of .the mechanics doing the 


‘tside work. . They must work together 
or the outside man becomes discouraged, 
time, and blames the organization 
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By A. Richter 


for the defect of one department or per- 
haps one particular employe. 

In this they men 
who install the telephones, known as in- 
stallers, and others repairing telephones 
who are called trouble-shooters. Now we 
will assume a subscriber placing an or- 


organization have 


der with the contract department for a 
telephone. The written, sent 
to the installation department and an in- 
staller sent out to install the telephone. 


order is 








WORK ACCOMPLISHES. 

I pity no man because he has to 
work. If he is worth his salt, he will 
work. I envy the man who has a work 
worth doing, and does it well. There 
never has been devised, and there nev- 
er will be devised, any law which will 
enable a man to succeed save by the 
exercise of those qualities which have 
always been the prerequisites of suc- 
cess—the qualities of hard work, of 
keen intelligence, of unflinching will.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 








The order calls for a desk telephone 
to be installed in Room 202, in a cer- 
tain building. 


Arriving on the job, the installer pre- 
pares to execute the The _ sub- 
scriber, in meantime, having changed his 
mind, requests that the telephone be 
placed in Room 203 with a wall tele- 
phone instead of a desk telephone. Try- 
ing to satisfy the subscriber’s wishes, and 
not delay the work, the installer makes 
the changes—and does not call for a new 
order with corrected information. The 
completed order goes to the record de- 
partment and a card is made out for 
telephone No. 2706 for John Brown & 
Co., Room 202, with equipment as one 
desk telephone. 

Sometime later, the telephone is out 
of order and a report is made to the 
trouble department that the bell is 
broken. The trouble-shooter is sent out 
with a new bell of desk type. He is 
sent to Room 202, not knowing that it 
is located in Room 203. He loses con- 


order. 


siderable time locating the telephone, 
after which he discovers that it is a 
wall type and not a desk instrument 


as he was informed, thus requiring a dif- 
ferent type bell than he has brought 
with him. We can readily realize the 
time-which is lost in obtaining the proper 
equipment. 

At this point, the troubleman becomes 


disgusted and calls the record clerks, , phone & Telegraph Co., of St. 
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finding fault with their inethcient work, 
All this misunderstanding could have 
been avoided had _ thx man known 
to a certain extent, how valuable his 
bit of information as to the change in 
location would have been to the other 
departments. 

This does not only occur with this par- 
ticular branch of the organization, but 
also between the billing and commer- 
cial, purchasing and plant department, 
and between each individual in any one 
department. It is impossible for a man 
to become efficient in all lines of the 


work as some of the work requires years 
of experience and 
accomplishing them. 
There is one feature about human nat- 
ure that plays an impartant part in the 


careful study before 


art of co-operation which many organi- 


zation leaders overlook. It is, acquain- 


tanceship. We know that if we are ac- 
quainted with a certain person, we will 
make allowances for mistakes and will 
try to help them in every respect. As 


the saying goes, “He’s a regular fellow.” 
There are many “regular fellows,” 
we have not had the good fortune of be- 
coming acquainted with them. Not hav- 
ing met, we imagine the other fellow is 
working against us, 
him as if he were. 

The art of success in life is to help 
the other fellow 
doing, boost yourself. And so 
with departments. As an example, we 
will say “Jones is a purchasing agent 
in a certain concern.” Smith places a 
requisition for a certain article which 
must be purchased by Jones. After con- 
siderable delay, Smith is notified that 
the article is back-ordered. 

Smith concludes that, if he were pur- 
chasing the article, he would have se- 
cured it sometime ago—and he is sure 
that Jones is not giving the co-opera- 
tion he should. After much fussing and 
condemning, Smith decides to interview 
Jones. Having met him, and seeing the 
actual condition of things, Smith decides 
that Jones is a conscientious man. He 


only 


and, therefore, treat 


get ahead, and by so 
it is 


goes away satisfied, willing to wait, 
knowing that Jones will do his best 
for him. 


Had Smith known Jones in the begin- 
ning, he would have saved himself much 
unnecessary worry and ill feeling. It 
is this way with many others, who are 
working in conjunction with one an- 
other, and have probably never met. 

The employes of the Tri-State « Tele- 
Paul, 
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Minn., have developed a method to over- 
come some of these conditions. Inde- 
pendent of the company, they have 
formed a club, which is known as the 
“Tri-State Telephone Technical Club.” 
Meetings are held at regular intervals 
during the winter months. A large room 
is furnished by the company, in which 
they may assemble. 

Interesting talks and demonstrations 
regarding present and future equipment 
are given by the different department 
heads. The actual figures of costs and 
revenues, are clearly put before the em- 
ployes so as to give them a better un- 
derstanding of their position and part 
in the great game they are playing. 

They are interested in the work and 
anxious to know something about the 
other fellow’s job. In addition to the 
educational features of the meeting, dif- 
ferent forms of entertainment are given, 
after which an hour or so is spent in a 
general discussion and a “Get-Together 
Smoke.” Each man feels it his duty 
to bring about new acquaintances. 

By thus getting acquainted with the 
other man’s work, and knowing some of 
the conditions with which he must con- 
tend, they can better understand why 
certain things must be done that really 
do not concern their own work, yet are 
necessary to help the other fellow. 

As a result of these meetings, acquain- 
tances plus the spirit of helpfulness are 
acquired by each individual, all of which 
is making the Tri-State organization a 
hard-working and conscienteous body of 
workers. 


Farmer Patrons Threaten with 
Competing Exchange. 

Thirty-nine farmers, patrons of the 
Rural Telephone Co., of Anita, Iowa, 
have guarantced the financial support to 
establish a new telephone company in that 
town, according to recent reports. 

This is the outgrowth of several weeks 
of bitter controversy between the owner 
of the Rural company and his farmer pa- 
trons. Rates have been cause of the 
trouble. Two hundred farmer patrons 
met at Anita and demanded a reduction 
in the yearly rates from $16 to $12. They 
refused to accept an offer of a $13 rate 
made by the company. 


Telephone Girl Foils Five Bandits 
in Bank Raid. 

The courage and coolness in emergency 
of a girl alone in the second-story ex- 
change of the telephone company at Ea- 
gle, Wis., thwarted five safe crackers in an 
attempt to rifle the vaults and safety de- 
posit boxes of the Bank of Eagle, the 
financial institution of the wealthy farm- 
ers for miles around. 

By reason of the girl’s quick action, 
$50,000 of the bank’s funds, of which be- 
tween $8,000 and $9,000 was in currency, 
were saved. ; 
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THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


As she stood in the doorway of the operating room, her bent shoulders, 
twisted back, and short stature, told a story of incurable affliction. But the 
expression on her face told another story which irresistably claimed my 
attention. 

It was this: Mary wanted work; wanted to succeed in that work; 
would succeed if given an opportunity; that work was telephone operating. 

Needless to say Mary’s application was accepted. 

Training to become an operator was indeed up-hill work for a student 
in those days, and especially so for one in Mary’s state of health. The 
teacher was—anyone who sat beside her who had time to help her; help 
often given grudgingly, for many of the operators thought that it was a 
mistake to consider Mary for an operator on account of her health. 

She was conscious of this thought and determined to ask for as little 
assistance as possible. The hours were long and there were no rest periods. 
How weary her poor crippled back must have been, with the long stretch 
of hours of constant sitting at one of the busy positions, where she was soon 
assigned because she learned so quickly. And all of this without any com- 
pensation, or idea of how long she wowld have to serve without compen- 
sation. 

To be ready for a vacancy was the thing to be considered by a student 
operator in those days. And to be ready meant being able to fill in on any 
position, at any hours assigned her, regardless of how they inconvenienced 
her when called upon to supply. 

At last after weary months of waiting and serving; Mary was next in 
line for a vacancy. Position three was assigned to Mary. I can see her 
today as she sat there that first morning, with her quick, nervous fingers 
grasping the plugs firmly and sending them to place like a flash. Her 
motto must have been, “to be ready, to see, to do,” as she always worked 
that way. 

Mary’s life was full to overflow, with work, with love of service, and 
with the blessing which came from doing well all that her hands found to do. 
It was on old position three of the Crystal Telephone Co. that romance 
touched Mary’s life just enough to make it more complete, but not 
enough to sadden her, in her renunciation of what she realized she could 
not give her best to. 

To be on a regular position, to draw a salary, and to serve her patrons 
was not the full realization of Mary’s desire; in fact it was only the be- 
ginning of a purpose to know more of this work. In the meantime she 
served her patrons in their needs both great and small. No need was too 
great that she did not put her whole self into the serving; nor too small! 
that she did not serve with all the sweetness of her nature. 

Then, one day there came a vacancy in the chief operator’s position. 
Mary was chosen. Becoming a chief operator was not up-hill work for 
Mary, for she had long been considered an authority in her work as an 
operator; besides all of the operators loved Mary. Even when the trouble- 
some day of competition came, although better wages and more comfortable 
quarters were offered by the other side, the girls loyally stayed by Mary. 

Fifteen years of such service as is rarely given patrons—because it was 
heart service—then rumors of consolidation became a fact. 


And 


One day they cut off the last wire 

That bound the old board to the rack; 
Cut off the battery and power, 

And moved the old timer back. 


To those of us who knew and loved Mary, this was one of the saddest 
of days, because we realized what it meant to her to see the old switchboard 
dark, and quiet, and with all sign of life gone forever. 

But a sadder day came for the rest of us a-few months later, when we 
looked at the frail little form of Mary with all sign of life gone forever. 
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Some Matters of Technical Interest 








Telephone Repeaters Used On 
Long Distance Circuits. 

The development of commercial equip- 
ment arrangements for telephone repeat- 
ers has resulted in several different forms 
to meet the various requirements of dif- 
ferent classes of repeater installations. 

The type first installed in large num- 
bers was a self-contained unit about 1 ft. 
wide, 1 ft. deep and 6 ft. high. On this 
unit were mounted the repeater parts, as 
well as the testing jacks. The relay rack 
type was the next step in the develop- 
ment of repeater mounting arrangements. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at present has under construction an 
extensive cable system between New York 
and Chicago. The length of this cable 
will be approximately 900 miles. There 
are 17 repeater stations. The four-wire 
type of repeater is to be used on the cir- 
cuits extending the full length of the 
cable, while two-wire repeaters are to be 
used for intermediate circuits. The ap- 
proximate number of repeaters in each 
of the 17 offices will be 100. 
| Each of the pairs in the cable, in addi- 
. tion to being utilized for telephone cir- 
‘ cuits, will also provide accommodation for 
( a metallic-circuit duplex telegraph chan- 
nel, 
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Wireless Conference Advocates 


Wave Bands for Every Country. 
American backing of wireless telephony 
was the big thing of the near future re- 
vealed in the International Wireless 
Z Conference which closed August 22 in 
: Paris after having been in session for 
two months. 
The American delegation, headed by 
é Maj. Gen. George O. Squier, Chief of 
; the Signal Corps of the United States 
Army, went to Paris with a definite 
program. Most of this program is said 
to have been adopted, although the con- 
clusions of the conference will be kept 
secret until they are presented to the 
various governments by their delegates. 

The principal contention of the Ameri- 
cans was that certain bands of waves 
should be reserved for wireless teleph- 
ory. This was opposed by the Euro- 
peens, as they considered that telephony 
would occupy too great a part of the 
useble waves. With the backing of 
Javan, however, the American viewpoint 
finaly was adopted. 

‘“he Americans pictured presidents and 
Premiers of the future speaking directly 
among nations-and emphasized the over- 
whelming importance of wireless  tel- 


ephony in supreme moments, as well as 


the necessity for aiding in its develop- 
ment, 


? 





“ 


The activity of the Americans in “se- 
lectivity,” or the development of the 
equivalent of the private line in wireless, 
as opposed to the present “party line,” 
where anyone may listen in on a con- 
versation, met with recognition by the 
conference. 

Among the 14 principal questions with 
which the conference dealt and adopted 
was a recommendation by the Americans 
that certain waves be assigned in each 
country, with treaty provisions limiting 
each country to the use of instruments 
adapted to those wave lengths, so that 
the result would be secret wireless. 


It was agreed to apportion these waves, 
probably designating each group by col- 
or, so. that each country might have the 
exclusive use of certain colored waves. 


It was the opinion of the conference 
that wireless never would supersede sub- 
marine cables, and it advocated the ex- 
tension of cable facilities. The speedy 
elimination of state interference, which 
now is so serious to wireless, was pre- 
dicted. 


The conference emphasized the need 
of governments interesting themselves 
in wireless telephony. 

The report of the conference, which 
will fill seven mail bags, offers 
tions for problems that were not so'ved 
at the Washington Communications Con- 
gress. It is believed that this report 
will be submitted to the Washington 
government in November. 


solu- 


Line Protection, Interference and 
Radio Telegraphy. 

The telegraphy and telephony commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers in its review of the engi- 
neering of telegraphy, telephony, and 
radio communication during the institute 
year 1920-1921, among other things dis- 
cusses the protection of communication 
lines against lightning disturbances. 

It states that no radical changes have 
recently been made in the character of 
protection installed on the lines against 
lightning disturbances, but the growing 
need for continuous operation of lines 
has renewed interest in developing effi- 
cient self-restoring lightning arresters. 
Some of the more dependable existing 
types of arresters are said to have been 
improved with the object of bettering 
the protection and lessening circuit inter- 
ruption after static charges have been 
dissipated. Present types of arresters 
embody air gap, vacuum gap, and choke 
coil principles. 

In regard to the reduction of inductive 
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interference, the review states that prom- 
ising progress has been made during the 
year toward the solution of the problem. 

Growing difficulties in keeping commu- 
nication and power circuits in well sepa- 
rated locations—attendant upon the rap- 
idly increasing demands for these serv- 
ices—have brought a real appreciation of 
the need for thorough and systematic 
attention to the co-ordination of the engi- 
neering of these facilities. 


Increased efforts are being made to 
learn sound methods of co-ordination, 
and effort is being directed toward the 
application of these methods in the ini- 
tial planning of construction. Among 
these efforts are facilities inaugurated by 
the National Electric Light Association 
for centralized study by a committee and 
engineering staff specializing in this sub- 
ject. 

Indicating that the trend is toward co- 
operative study and treatment as in the 
best interests of electric utilities, who 
now recognize the problem as of mutual 
concern, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the National Electric 
Light Association is developing broadly 
laid plans for co-operative procedure in 
working out and applying methods for 
the control and reduction of inductive 
interference with telephone service. 


There appears to be no outstanding de- 
velopment during the year in the form 
of specific devices or methods apsticable 
to either communication of power facili- 
ties for inductive interference reduction. 
However, the engineers of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. have devel- 
oped and given some preliminary field 
use to a new type of “noise” meter, de- 
signed to measure the degree of dis- 
turbance indicated in a telephone re- 
ceiver without bringing in the personal 
factor of the observer in judging equiva- 
lent noise, as is the case with older 
“noise” standards employed by companies. 


The progress of radio telephony, dur- 
ing the past year, seems to have been to- 
ward the application of the three-elec- 
trode tube, developed during the past 
seven years, to a point where it serves 
as an amplifier delivering comparatively 
large power, or as a reliable detector or 
telephone repeater, to the problem of 
supplying radio service of a commercial 
character in connection with 
wire lines. 

This progress is illustrated in a radio 
telephone toll circuit in commercial opera- 
tion in the territory of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., furnishing tele- 
phone service between the island of Santa 
Catalina and the wire net-work of the 
mainland centering in California. 


existing 
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Important 


Simplified Auto- 
matic Equipment— 


Automatic Electric Company’s engi- 
neers have designed a “SIMPLIFIED” 
Automatic equipment for single-office 
exchanges. 

The “Simplified Automatic Ex- 
change” meets completely the traffic 
and service needs of the average town 
or smaller city. It can be furnished in 
the Community Automatic Exchange 
tvype—20 to 300 lines—or in the stand- 
ard exchange type up to the large single- 
office unit. 


It is NEW — COMPLETE — COM- 

PACT—EFFICIENT—and has all the 

basic features that have made Strowger 
Automatic the standard everywhere. 


AUTOMATIC E 
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International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London. Cot ise 
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houncement! 


—for the Single- 
Office Exchange 


This new Simplified Equipment for 
single unit offices means that the small 
exchanges can now be made automatic 
at low cost, and enabled to make the 
same pro-rata savings in operation here- 
tofore shown in multi-office systems. 


Automatic telephone service is the 
MODERN telephone service. Its mani- 
fold advantages are now available on a 
most profitable operating basis, for even 
the smallest communities. The Simpli- 
fied Automatic Exchange is an impor- 
tant step forward in automatic tele- 
phony. 


The Sales Department of this Com- 
pany is prepared to submit information 
and estimates of cost without delay, and 
deliveries can be promptly made. 


RIC COMPANY 


ICES, CHICAGO, ILL. 







3 ’ 
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Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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The Avalon-Los Angeles radio toll cir- 
cuit is believed to be the first radio tele- 
phone installation in the world to be 
opened for public service. Service was 
inaugurated on July 16, 1920. The radio 
circuit is operated according to wire line 
methods. 

The operating circuit is from Los An- 
geles, Calif., to Avalon on Catalina Island. 
The radio section is between two coastal 
stations 32 miles apart and the circuit 
is provided with through line ringing of 
a type which is free from interference, 
and a superposed telegraph circuit capa- 
ble of forming a link in a duplex wire 
telegraph circuit. 

The transmission and quality over the 
circuit are of such high standards that 
it is regularly connected, when required, 
into the long distance telephone circuits. 

On several occasions conversations 
have been carried on between the S. S. 
Gloucester in the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
Avalon office in the Pacific Ocean, the 
transcontinental telephone wire line being 
used as the connecting link overland. 

The extensive application of types of 
electric wave filters in transmitting and 
receiving circuits is said to have made it 
possible to obtain a good quality of 
speech and at the same time to secure 
greater selectivity than was possible with 
the prior art. The use of loops for re- 
ceiving and of shorter wave lengths for 
short distances had to some extent re- 
duced interference. 


The Way in Which Iron and Steel 
Wire is Manufactured. 

First of all, metal for iron and steel 
wire is made into castings or ingots. 
These range in size from 1% inches to 
4 inches square and in weight from 60 to 
250 pounds, and are highly heated and 
rolled into rods about %-inch in diameter. 

Then the rods are reeled up on cylin- 
ders and permitted to cool, and after 
this they are further thinned down by 
being “drawn” in a cold state through 
holes in metal plates. 

The metal is made much harder and 
less ductile through the drawing process 
and to be softened or annealed has to be 
frequently heated. By placing the coils 
of wire in air-tight ovens, heating the 
wire to a red heat and then allowing it 
to slowly cool, the periodical annealing of 
the wire, at the various stages in its 
manufacture, is accomplished. 

The rods or wire are “drawn” or pulled 
by machinery through a series of perfor- 
ated plates, the holes of which range from 
the size of the rod at the first plate to 
the desired size of wire at the last plate. 
The holes are also conical, and the end 
at which the wire enters is as big as the 
small end of the hole through which the 
wire has just passed. The small end of 
the hole in the plate is one or two gauge- 
sizes smaller than the large end. 

Wire is caused to lengthen and its cross 
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section to decrease by the process of pull- 
ing the wire through gradually decreasing 
areas. To make -the drawing process 
easier, lubricants are used at each plate. 
Ar the first these may be solids or semi- 
solids such as graphite, soap, or grease, 
and in the latter processes, liquid lubri- 
cants such as soapy water, solutions of 
copper sulphate, milk and the like. 


A 100-pound billet of iron will make a 
rod 0.0212 inch in diameter (No. 5. 


. gauge), 325 yards in length, and the rod 


further thinned would give a wire of No. 
20 gauge, about 11,200 yards in length. 

In some of the mills, the whole process 
is continuous. At one end of the mill 
the heated billets or ingots are fed while 
the wire of the desired size emerges from 
the other end. In this type of mill, heat- 








PERSONALITY IS BIG ASSET. 


Personality is the most important of 
all human assets. Our success, our 
popularity, our happiness, our power 
for good or evil, everything depends 
on it. Money is not the only riches. 
There is a possible wealth of personal- 
ity, which would make money look ri- 
diculous in comparison. No matter 
how poor a person may be he can culti- 
vate a personality that will make him 
welcome where the mere money mil- 
lionaire cannot enter. 

The qualities which go to make up 
a charming personality are kindness, 
magnanimity, cordiality, tolerance, sym- 
pathy, unselfishness, self-sacrifice, and 
cheerfulness. These are the qualities 
that attract, that win our admiration 
and love. Any one who will may de- 
velop them.—The New Success. 








ing or annealing is accomplished by me- 
chanical pressure. 

A galvanized coating is applied to iron 
and steel wire by first drawing the wire 
through an acid bath to thoroughly clean 
it and then through a bath of molten zinc. 
The zinc adheres to the surface of the 
wire which is then drawn through a sand 
bath to remove all loose particles and 
knobs of zinc and insure a smooth sur- 
face. 

The three grades of galvanized wire 
are Extra Best Best (E. B. B.), Best 
Best (B. B.), and steel. “Extra Best 
Best” wire is made from special stock 
and produces wire uniform in quality in 
which softness and purity combine with 
lew electrical reSistance. This grade of 
wire is largely employed in long lines 
ot service where low electrical resistance 
is necessary. 

“Best Best” wire, although of stock of 
high quality, produces a wire that is less 
uniform and that has higher resistance. 
It is, however, of greater tensile strength. 
For subscribers’ lines in exchanges, and 
rural or farm lines this grade of wire 
is used. - 
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Steel wire, although it has a greater 
tensile strength than either of the two 
grades described, is not very generally 
used on account of its: greater electrical 
resistance. 


Census Bureau’s Summary Con- 


cerning Wire Industry in 1919. 

A preliminary statement of the 1920 
census of manufacturers with respect to 
wire-drawing mills has been prepared by 
the United States Bureau of the Census. 
It consists of a detailed statement of the 
quantities and values of the various prod- 
ucts manufactured during the year 1919. 
The figures are based upon the returns 
from 117 establishments with products for 
the year valued at $409,058,300. 

At the census of 1914 there were 99 
establishments with products valued at 
$172,600,500, an increase of $236,457,800, 
or 137 per cent. The statistics embrace 
the operations of 66 independent wire 
mills with products valued at $162,151,200 
as compared with 54 independent wire 
mills in 1914 with $81,841,000; also wire 
departments of iron and steel rolling 
mills, 1919, with wire products valued at 
$191,997,200, and 26 wire departments of 
brass and copper relling mills, etc., with 
products valued at $54,909,900, as com- 
pared with 24 wire departments of steel 
rolling mills, and 21 of brass and copper 
rolling mills with wire products valued at 
$90,759,500 in 1914. 

The value of the output of steel and 
iron wire and manufactures thereof by 
these establishments in 1919 was $264,778,- 
000, an increase of 128 per cent compared 
with that of 1914. The output of copper 
wire and wire manufacturers by these es- 
tablishments in 1919 was $114,234,200, an 
increase of 166 per cent over 1914; and 
the output of brass wire was valued at 
$16,024,500, an increase of 152 per cent. 

The total production of steel and iron 
wire in 1919 was 2,508,890 short tons, an 
increase of but 3 per cent over 1914. 
Of this, 592430 tons were for sale as 
plain wire. The production of coated 
wire for sale as such in 1919, chiefly gal- 
vanized wire, was 392,925 tons, as com- 
pared with 374,480 tons in 1914. 

The total production of bare copper 
wire in 1919 was 193,370 tons, of which 
161,660 tons were sold as such, at a value 
of $68,011,300. The production for sale 
in 1914 was 84,920 tons, valued at $26,- 
206,000. The total production of insulat- 
ed wire and cable in 1919 was valued at 
$129,623,100 but of this the major portion 
is reported by insulating establishments 
that purchased the wire. 

The output of wire-drawing mills in in- 
sulated wire and cable was valued at $45,- 
406,200, comprising 29,470 tons of insulat- 
ed wire, 24.570 tons of rubber insulated 
cable, and 20,200 tons of paper insulated 
cable. The output of these products by 
the wire-drawing mills in 1914 was 48.- 
390 tons, valued at $15,709,300. 
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Chats About Company’s Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

Speaking before the Phoenix (Ariz.) 
chapter of the American Association of 
Engineers at its regular weekly luncheon, 
H. D. McVay, of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., declared that 
the telephone business is the best baro- 
meter of prevailing industrial conditions 
and that it pointed to better times ahead. 

“At the present time,” Mr. McVay said, 
“we have 89 unfilled orders for telephones 
in the city of Phoenix alone while a month 
ago there were only 24 orders of this 
kind. This same condition is general 
throughout the country. In Arizona we 
have 300 orders for telephones unfilled.” 

Speaking of the development of the 
telephone industry Mr. McVay declared 
it had increased by four times its propor- 
tions in 1912. 





Interesting experiences can be related 
by every telephone man—and they cover 
everything from “Cabbages and Kings” to 
wasps and blackbirds. E. C. Blomeyer 
has told us about the former and now 
C. W. Jenkins, toll wire chief of the 
Kansas City Long Distance Telephone 
Co., relates a tale of the latter which 
tends to show that not only the elements 
conspire against the telephone troubleman 
but insects and birds do as well. 

Here is what Mr. Jenkins reports: 

“Monday, September 26, a total failure 
occurred on the Kansas City-St. Joseph 
lead caused by a swarm of wasps. 

“The swarm had settled on the cross 
arm on a corner pole and small boys, liv- 
ing in that vicinity, attempted to dislodge 
them by throwing rocks. Instead they 


found to have been caused by a flock of 
blackbirds roosting in a_ transposition 
span, just south of Welda, Kansas.” 





In passing this report on to us, E. L. 
Chase, of Kansas City, comments: 

“We are, of course, thankful that the 
wasps and blackbirds attacked our wires 
and not ourselves.” 

With recent painful memories of mo- 
squito attacks, we can fully understand 
and appreciate “E. L.’s” thankfulness for 
the mistake of the wasps in attacking the 
cross arms and not the telephone men. 

According to a Little Rock, Ark., paper, 
the only incorporated town in the United 
States without some telegraph or tele- 
phone connection with the outside world 
is Grubbs, Jackson county, Ark. Mike 
Denton, planter and business man of 
Grubbs, has offered to construct the line 
to Newport and an exchange if the New- 
port Chamber of Commerce will fur- 
nish the poles. Secretary Whitman of 
the Newport Chamber of Commerce says 
the Chamber of Commerce will undertake 
the work, so Grubbs will lose its stand- 
ing as a contestant for a prize for un- 
progressiveness. 


In going around in Indiana, Professor 


R. V. Achatz, of Purdue University, 
runs across many examples of poor 
maintenance and bad _— construction. 


Sometimes the poles are leaning at such 
an angle that they should be reset. 
Bracket lines are changed to cross arms, 
but the brackets are not removed when 
the arms are placed. Again he has found 
a twisted pair drop wire tapped onto the 

line wire in the center of 














a span, which, of course, 
is bad construction, due 
to the inaccessibility of 
the connection. 

The illustrations show 
a examples of neglect in 
maintenance and _ bad 
construction. The cor- 
ner pole shown certain- 
ly needs rebuilding, while 
cable hangers would be 
of great advantage to 
the cable shown in an- 
other illustration. Along 
the line of “Safety 
~ First,” note in another 








Rebuilding of This Corner Pole and Proper Making Up 
of Guy Strand End Would Save Future Trouble. 


broke an insulator, allowing the wire to 
‘draw’ across the rest of the wires. 
“The same day, a short-circuit was re- 
ported on the Kansas City-Independence 
‘ircuit No. 0: Upon investigation it was 





illustration that the end 
of the guy strand is not 
made up properly and 
is a possible cause of injury to workmen. 





Eighteen years as night telephone ope- 
rator is the record which has been made 
by Miss Lillian Dean, of the Ohio State 
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Telephone Co., Ravenna, Ohio. On the 
occasion of her “eighteenth birthday” 
with the company, Miss Dean was the 
recipient of congratulations from her 
many friends in the community, among 
other marks of respect being a handsome 
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Cable Hangers Would Help Preserve Cable. 


bouquet of roses from Leon S. Hubbel, 
local manager of the company. 

During the 18 years since September, 
1903, Miss Dean has been in the midst of 
the majority of exciting events through 
which the city has passed. Inasmuch as 
practically every night time call for the 
fire department or for the local authori- 
ties when any thing big “breaks” has come 
through her, she has experierced scorcs 
of thrills that even the movies would “ave 
to try hard to equal. 

Not alone calls for the sheriff ax he 
police from points ( various parts or the 
town or in other s.ctions of the county 
cause excitement at the telephone office. 
Three times in Miss Dean’s recollection, 
night prowlers have attempted to make 
entrance to the store underneath the cen- 
tral office, but each time they were appre- 
hended, once, at least, through Miss 
Dean’s efforts in getting the sheriff on the 
wire—post haste. 

However, it’s all in the night’s work 
with Miss Dean just as the scores of calls 
which have the humorous angle fall to 
her lot. For there are plenty of “funny” 
incidents to be taken care of. There’s 
the inquisitive person who wants to know 
in the middle of the night, “the correct 
time,” and the one who seriously asks the 
operator “who lives in my grandmother’s 
house?” not to mention the one who 
asked “who keeps a cow?” or another who 
asked Miss Dean to “please ring the cor- 
ner of Prospect street.” There are al- 
most myriads of such calls, Miss Dean 
says. 

But 18 years of service has accus- 
tomed Miss Dean to handling all kinds 
of telephone situations, from the pest to 
the practical joker, and she seldom has 
any trouble. 





As a means of giving all residents of 
Portland, Ore., an opportunity to gain 
first-hand knowledge of “what happens 
when the telephone receiver is removed 
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from the hook” employes. of. the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. have arranged 
for a series of entertainments and demon- 
strations to be given, first throughout the 
city of Portland and later in the various 
cities in the state. 

The opening entertainment was held re- 
cently at the Sunnyside Methodist church, 
no admission fee being charged. 

Among the 2,000 employes of the tele- 
phone company in Portland, the best tal- 


ent has been selected to participate in these © 


entertainments. The program arranged 
includes selections by a 12-piece orchestra ; 
popular numbers sung by the 
Telephone male quartet and songs by a 
mixed quartet. In addition there are solo 
numbers. 

For months officials and employes of 
the telephone company have been endeay- 
oring to interest the telephone users in 
visiting the exchanges. Few have availed 
themselves of this invitation. Monthly en- 
tertainments for employes have been held 
in the various exchange clubrooms and the 
excellent talent that is represented in the 
personnel of the company has been util- 
ized. 

Settings have been painted, miniature 
boards provided and teams of*four opera- 
tors each have been preparing for this 
educational feature to give the telephone 
users an insight into what is necessary 
in order to handle and complete the 600,- 
000 calls that pass through the Portland 
exchanges each day. 


several 


Various other Bell companies are con- 
ducting campaigns similar to this and 
there is no question that it is excellent 
publicity and will develop good will and 
better public relations. 


“Think Petaluma, think eggs and 
chickens,” is the slogan of every inhab- 
itant of Petaluma, Calif., and it is de- 
clared to be most appropriate. 

A short time ago Petaluma staged its 
annual egg festival, telling the world of 
its past, present, and future, and harp- 
ing continually on one string—‘eggs and 
chickens, eggs and chickens.” There were 
band concerts, luncheons, and a parade 
that was elaborate and of pleasing dis- 
play. 

Sam T. Brown, manager of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., arranged for 
the company’s participation in the page- 
ant. A young woman representing a tel- 
ephone bell was followed by a number of 
animated telephone poles with cross 
arms complete, marching down the line 
of the parade. Thousands of persons 
made favorable comment on the telephone 
novelty and Manager Brown received all 
kinds of compliments. 

That idea of animated poles is an ex- 
cellent one and will undoubtedly be used 
by other managers when casting about for 
novel publicity stunts. -A photograph of 
the animated poles as used by the Pacific 
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company at an indoor entertainment. was. 


reproduced in TELEPHONY of August 6. 

Familes are growing’ smaller year by 
year, according to statistics recently com- 
piled by the Bell Telephone Co., of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In 1890 the average family consisted of 
5.10 persons, says an article in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Telephone News, and 
in 1917 it was 4.64. In 1940, the company 
predicts, it will probably be 4.50. 

And although the families will be small- 
er, they will increase in number yearly, is 
predicted. In 1917 there were approxi- 
mately 374,000 families in Philadelphia. 
In 1940, it is believed by the telephone 
company, there will be 568,000 families 
who will make their homes in the Quaker 
city, with a population of 2,555,000. 

The company is a pretty good guesser, 
according to its report. In 1917 it esti- 
mated that there would be 1,848,000 souls 
in Philadelphia in 1920. According to the 
actual census, there were 1,822,000, mak- 
ing the estimate less than 1% per cent 
out of plumb. 


The Rochester Telephone Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., upon the consolidation of the 
two properties in the Rochester territory, 
August 1, placed into effect new rate 
schedules, a feature of which is that all 
business service is on the message rate 
basis. There was considerable opposition 
raised to the inauguration of the metered 
service and the Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle asked some searching questions. 

The subscribers had been notified by 
folder which contained the various rate 
schedules and a little folder booklet was 
gotten out answering the questions which 
were asked by the Rochester papers. The 
introduction to the booklet consisted of a 
letter addressed to the subscribers which 
is as follows: 

“Dear Subscriber: 

Many unfounded statements have been 
made against metered rates for business 
telephones and the organization, aims and 
purposes of the Rochester Telephone Corp. 

These answers to pertinent questions 
asked by the Democrat & Chronicle will 
show you how untrue and illogical are 
the criticisms of our plan of metered 
rates for business telephones. 


The Rochester Telephone Corp. is a. 


Home company, controlled by Rochester 
men. It seeks the development of tele- 
phone service which will meet the ap- 
proval of its subscribers. Metered ser- 
vice for business telephones has been es- 
tablished because it distributes the tele- 
phone costs of the community more equit- 
ably than any other system. Under it, 
the large user of the telephone can not 
shift a portion of his telephone costs on 
to the small user. He must pay his just 
share. 

You owe it to yourself to read this 
pamphlet carefully and with an open 
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mind. _\Ve are. confident. of. your verdic‘ 
and appeal for your co-operation towar: 
better service betterment. 
Very sincerely yours, 
The Rochester Telephone Corp.” 

Answers were given to six question 
relating to various phases of ‘métered ser 
vice. Costs which must be considered i: 
making rates are set forth together witl 
an explanation of how measured servic: 
distributes them and promotes business 
development of a community. It is pointed 
out that the Rochester Telephone Corp 
is a home company and a brief statement 
of its finances and obligations is presented 
The booklet with a reference to 
the service and says that while it is not 
perfect it could be much worse and that 
it is rapidly getting back to normal. 

Geo. R. Fuller, president of the cor 
poration, in a recent letter says that “‘pub- 
lic opinion is slowly but surely shifting 
in our favor. With a little more expe- 
rience under these rates, I am sure the 
majority of our subscribers will endorse 
them as being entirely just.” 


closes 


For replacing their wires which had 
been repeatedly cut during the recent in 
surrection of armed miners in Southern 
West Virginia in efforts to destroy com- 
munication, even when threats of violence 
had been made against the linemen, Gov 
ernor Morgan has commended the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone organization 
for the aid extended to the constituted au- 
thorities. 

W. T. Williamson, division manager, 
who gave his personal attention to the 
situation when it was most alarming re- 
ceived a letter from Governor Morgan 
dated September 13, which reads: 

My Dear Col. Williamson: 

The service rendered by your organiza 
tion to the governor and the constituted 
authorities of West Virginia during th: 
recent insurrection of armed miners, im 
pels me to warmly commend your organi- 
zation and to extend to you and Edwin f 
Hill, your plant superintendent, my sin 
cere appreciation of your personal effort 
during this critical period. 

While your company suffered heavy 
losses while these marauders cut and de 
stroyed your lines, replacements wer: 


, speedily made by your loyal employes eve 


in the face of threatened violence and per 
sonal danger, and the lines of commun 
cation were maintained. 

Your desire to aid the constituted ai 
thorities also was reflected in the assist 
ance rendered the federal officers whe: 
they assumed control of the situation, an 
I feel it but fair to your organization to 
make this acknowledgment of the servi 
rendered. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. T. Morgan, Governor. 

More and more people appreciate. t! 
value of the telephone—and frequent! 
now they express their appreciation to th 
telephone employes and executives. An 
every such expression of appreciati: 
brings the company, its employes and t! 
public into closer relationship. 















Companies— Decisions 


and Actions: of City 


Report of Interstate Commission 
on Ohio Consolidation. 

As stated in the September 24 issue of 
TeLEPHONY, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approved the consolidation of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. on September 19. 
The approval of the commission is in the 
form of a certificate which states: 

“A hearing having been had in this 
proceeding and full investigation of the 
matters and things involved therein hav- 
ing been had, and said division having, on 
the date hereof, made and filed a report 
containing its findings of fact and conclu- 
sions thereon, which said report is here- 
by referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is hereby certified, That the consoli- 
dation of the properties of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co. as described in said report will 
be of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest.” 

The report referred to is by Division 4 
oi the commission consisting of Commis- 
sioners Meyer, Daniels, Eastman and 
Pottes. It outlines the operations of the 
two companies and gives a summary of 
the financial terms of the consolidation 
agreement. 

As to the values of the properties the 
report says: 

“Proof was offered tending to show for 
the properties of the two applicants, a 
present value considerably in excess of the 
proposed capitalization of the consolidat- 
et company. Such value is based upon 
figures adopted by the state commission 

; 1914 as representing the value of the 
respective properties for rate-making pur- 
To this basic figure the respective 
applicants add net additions to property 
and plant since 1914, as shown by their 
respective books, in order to show the 
present value. 

“Adding a reasonable allowance for 
working capital in each case, the value 
‘laimed for the Ohio State’s properties is 
ap roximately $31,000,000, and the corre- 
ponding figure for the Ohio Bell proper- 
ie* is approximately $59,000,000. For the 
usposes of this case it does not appear to 

vecessary that we should make a defi- 

> finding with respect to values, and 
such finding is made.” 

‘ontinuing the report gives its opinion 

he proposed consolidation as follows: 

The evidence is undisputed that the 
lenefits to the public, growing out of the 

posed consolidation, will be substantial. 

appears that the applicants operate dup- 
icate exchanges for local service in many 

* the cities of Ohio, including Cleveland, 


poses. 


t 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Akron and Columbus, and that duplicate 
toli lines for the transmission of long-dis- 
tance messages connect such exchanges. 
Business organizations and individuals are 
unanimous in the condemnation of this 
duplication of facilities. 

“It is pointed out that the operation of 
competing exchanges in any given terri- 
tory requires that all business and pro- 
fessional men become subscribers of both 
companies, since competing ex- 
changes are not physically connected for 
the interchange of messages, and no legal 
method exists of compelling such physical 
connection even if that remedy were con- 
sidered a proper solution of the problem. 
It is contended that a sound policy must 
recognize the economic losses involved in 
the maintenance of a competitive situation 
in a field which is recognized as pre-emi- 
nently that of natural monopoly. 

“Such duplication necessitates the main- 
tenance by the competing public utilities 
of separate switchboards and wire plants, 
as well as separate operating forces and 
office organizations. Duplicated wire 
plants unnecessarily encumber the streets 
and the dual operating expenses must, in 
the last analysis, be paid by the public. 

“Tt is represented that consolidation of 
these competing properties will eliminate 
much of the inconvenience and expense 
attendant upon the present method of op- 
eration and that, as regards all matters 
of local rates and service, the public will 
be as fully protected as at present, through 
the exercise of administrative remedies 
afforded by existing laws. 

“Tt is the ultimate design to bring about, 
through the medium of the consolidated 
company, the unification of all existing 
duplicate plants—a process which, of 
necessity, will be a gradual one, but which 
will be worked out as rapidly as condi- 
tions will permit. The unification of ex- 
changes in any given locality will require 
that a considerable amount of property 
now used in the public service be written 
off the consolidated company’s books. 
Local rates will then be adjusted, as now, 
on the basis of the fair value of the prop- 
erty devoted to the service of the public. 

“Upon the facts presented, we find that 
the proposed consolidation, as set forth in 
the joint application herein, will be of ad- 
vantage to the persons to whom service 
is to be rendered and in the public inter- 
A certificate to that effect will ac- 
cerdingly be issued.” 


such 


est. 


Two Classes of Rates for California 
“Movie City.” saiiaess 
The movie city of Culver in Los, An- 


eeles county, Calif., presented a problem, 
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in telephone service, to the California Rail- 
road Commission which in a lengthy deci- 
sion September 16, solved it by 
lishing two classes of rates to 


estab 
meet the 
needs of the contending prices. A 
exchange and direct unlimited service to 


local 


Los Angeles were both provided for. 
The Southern California Telephone Co. 
of Los Angeles desired to establish a lo- 
cal at Culver with the regular toll 
charges for Los Angeles switches. 
resentatives of 


Rep 
picture concerns 
protested that they had no use for lo- 
cal service and desired 


movie 
direct service to 
Los Angeles. The rates for this however, 
it was found, would be prohibitive for the 
ordinary telephone user. 

The company was directed to install a 
local exchange with unlimited local serv- 
ice and the regular toll rates applicabl 
to Los Angeles calls. The local rates for 
this service are fixed at $2.75 for individ. 
ual business line and $2.25 
residence telephones. 

The second schedule provides for unlim- 
ited Los Angeles 
gether with unlimited Culver 
City. The rates for the service are $10.75 
a month for individual business line and 
$7 for individual residence line. 


for individual 


exchange service to- 


service in 


Local and Rural Rate Increase in 
Center City, Minn. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, in an order handed 
September 19, authorized the Chisago 
County Mutual Telephone Co., serving ap- 
proximately 92 town and 549 rural sta- 
tions at Center City to increase its net 


down 


monthly rates effective October 1. Here 
are the old and new rates 

oe ; Old New 
Individual line business...... $1.80 $2.25 
['wo-party line, business..... 1.75 2.00 
Extension station, business... 50 50 
Individual line, residence..... 1.20 1.50 
Four-party line, residence.... 1.05 1.25 


Extension station, residence.. 50 50 
Rural multi-party, business... 1.60 1.75 
Rural multi-party, residence.. 1.00 1.25 


Hearing on Appeal in Illinois Toll 
Telephone Rate Ruling. 
Hearing on the appeal filed by the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. from a decision 
of the Illinois Commerce Commission in 
which the commission decided that toll 
rates between Oak Park and Chicago 
were to, be 5 cents instead of 10 cents 
was held before Judge D. M., Brothers 
of the circuit court on September 26. This 
decisjon was. handed down as. the result 
of a complaint filed by M. J. Stein, of 

Oak Park. way 


Judge Brothers has announced that in- 
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asmuch as this was the first case brought 
to the attention of the circuit court, he 
could confer with the judges for the pur- 
jose of definitely assigning one of the cir- 
cuit court judges in chancery, to whom 
all appeals will be referred and heard in 
the future, as no provision had been made 
heretofore for the hearing of appeals in 
utility cases. 


Expense Increase Urged a Reason’ 


Against Rate Decrease. 

Operating expenses of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. have increased since the 
public utilities commission authorized an 
increase in rates last December, was the 
answer filed September 29 by the tele- 
phone company to the citation of the INi- 
nois Commerce Commission to show cause 
why the rates should not be reduced. 

in another part of the answer the com- 
pany questioned the method of procedure 
adopted by the commission in issuing this 
citation and asked that the citation be dis- 
missed, but stated that it will co-operate 
with the commission in any proper pro- 
ceeding brought under the Illinois law. 

The answer said that the present rates, 
‘effective January 1, 1921, were author- 
ized and approved as just and reasonable 
‘by the public utilities commission Decem- 
ber 20, 1920, after an 18 months’ inves- 
‘tigation conducted by the commission and 
that its order has never been reversed and 
still stands. 

That the company has filed with the 
commission monthly reports of revenue 
and expenses since January 1, 1921, when 
the present rates became effective, 
brought out in the answer. 

The commission set November 17 as 
the date for the taking of evidence and 
the telephone company will file an inven- 
tory of its property by that time. 


was 


Service Connection and Miscel- 
laneous Charges Established. 
The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission issued an order on Septem- 
ber 26, authorizing the Brookston Flood- 
wood Telephone Co. to place in effect on 
October 1 at its Brookston and Flood- 
wood exchanges service connection, move, 
and other miscellaneous charges. The 

connection charges follow: 
Busi- Resi- Ex- 
ness dence tension 
Stations. Stations.Stations. 
Instrument not in 
place ...........$2.00 $1.50 $1.00 
Instrument in place 1.50 1.00 * 
*No charge. 


Service Must Be Improved—Rates 
Are Higher Temporarily. 
Telephone service rendered by the Wil- 
low River Telephone Co. in Willow River, 
Minn., must be improved if the higher 
rates granted the company by the state 
railroad and warehouse commission on 
September 28 are to remain in effect 
permanently. In authorizing the higher 
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rates, the commission states that it has 
received numerous complaints of poor 
service and that the company must make 
such repairs to its plant as are necessary 
to furnish adequate and _ satisfactory 
service. 

The higher monthly rates, which be- 
came effective October 1, are: 


Individual line business 
Individual line residence 
Extension stations, business 
dence 
Rural multi-party, business 
Rural multi-party, residence 
Extension bells 
Temporary disconnects at 
regular rate for any class of service. 


Service connection, 
miscellaneous 
proved. 


other 
charges also ap- 
The connection charges follow. 


move, and 


were 


Busi- Resi- Ex- 
ness dence tension 
Stations.Stations.Stations. 
Instrument not in 
place $2.00 
Instrument in place 1.50 
*No charge. 


$1.50 $1.00 
1.00 * 


The Willow River company serves ap- 
proximately 29 town and &3 rural sta- 
tions within the villages of Willow River, 
Sturgeon Lake, Denham, Solana, Arthyde 
White Pine and the adjacent rural ter- 
ritories. 


Rates for Kansas City, Mo., Sus- 
pended Pending Investigation. 


There will be no change in the rates 
charged by the Kansas City Telephone 
Co. for service in Kansas City this year, 
as the result of an order issued Septem- 
ber 21 by the Missouri Public Service 
Commission suspending the proposed in- 
creased rates for a period of 120 days, 
from October 1 to January 28, 1922. 

In issuing the order the commission re- 
viewed briefly the proceedings from Au- 
gust 30, the date when the company asked 
for higher rates to become effective Oc- 
tober 1, and the protests filed by the city 
and citizens against them. In the hear- 
ings on suspension, the company presented 
testimony showing that with the unifica- 
tion of the systems completed by Novem- 
ber 1, it would lose not less than 11,000 
subscribers through elimination of dupli- 
cation and that this loss of revenue must 
be made up from some source. 

It was also contended that the valua- 
tion of its property for rate-making pur- 
poses is too ‘low and a present valuation 
of not less than $23,000,000 was claimed 
by the officers. It is estimated that the 
rates asked for would bring in additional 
revenue approximating $815,000. The 
company declares that the increase grant- 
ed by the commission more than a year 
ago is not sufficient. 

The commission is of the opinion and 
ordered that further investigation and 
hearing concerning the lawfulness of the 
proposed rates and charges be entered 
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upon and therefore suspended the pro 
posed rates, pending the outcome of th 
hearing. A hearing is to be held Novem 
ber 9. 


Political Demagogues Out, Fran 
chise Quickly Agreed Upon. 

A striking illustration of the effects o 
political maneuvering and demagogery i 
furnished by the experience of the North 
western Bell Telephone Co. with the cit; 
authorities of Alliance, Neb. That city i 
an important toll center and also has been 
growing rapidly in itself. 

The Bell franchise ran out more than 
three years ago, but the city council, be 
cause it was popular to ride the publi 
service corporations, would not agree to 
a renewal upon any terms that were rea- 
sonable or fair. Meanwhile the company 
continued to do business without any li- 
cense and, consequently, did no more ex- 
tending of its lines than it had to. Re- 
cently the voters adopted the city man- 
ager form of government, and after the 
demagogic councilmen had lost their jobs, 
it was easy to sit down at a table and 
agree on a franchise, which has just been 
adopted without a dissenting vote. 

The franchise provides that if any 
change in the existing rates is asked in the 
future, the city will be furnished with a 
true and correct statement of the invest- 
ment and the gross receipts and operat- 
ing expenses, and that should the power 
of fixing rates within the city be removed 
during the 20 years the franchise runs 
from the state or federal regulatory of- 
ficers, boards or commissions, that power 
shall automatically revert to the city coun- 
cil; and it also provides how the city shall 
go about to ascertain what are proper 
rates. 

This is the first municipal franchise in 
the state to recognize, in specific terms, 
that the municipality has no present power 
over rates. 


Complaint Filed Because Toll Call 
Information Not Supplied. 


The Bell’s standard system of making 
out toll bills is challenged before the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission by the 
National Supply Co., a big wholesal 
house of Lincoln. In a complaint 
by that corporation it is alleged that the 
Northwestern Bell company has declined 
to make out its bills so that the compa 
may be informed as to who did the « 
ing, who was the party called or an) 
formation with respect to calls in w 
it took more than three minutes to 
plete the conversation. 

When the company asked the Bell : 
agement for that information, insi 
that it was necessary so as to enabl 
business house to determine whethe: 
calls were personal or business or 
made by authorized persons, it wa 
formed that it operates under the s! 
ard Bell system, in which the only ir! 
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mation carried by a toll bill is the date, 
the party called, the amount of the call, 
the war tax and the class of the call, the 
latter being noted by a code letter. 

The complainant company insists that it 
has a right to have an itemized bill pre- 
sented to it for proper checking purposes, 
and has asked the commission to say 
whether it assumes jurisdiction over the 
form and manner of such bills. 


Commission Approves New Bond 
of New York Telephone Co. 
The New York Public Service Commis- 

sion on September 28 notified various mu- 

nicipalities in the state, complainants 
against existing rates of the New York 

Telephone Co., that it had approved as 

to manner of form and execution a bond 

given by the telephone company, principal, 
and the American Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., surety, to the commission, and the 

subscribers of the New York Telephone 

Co. in place of the surety bond given un- 

der date of October 7, 1920. 

This action was taken by the commis- 
sion on the application of the New York 
Telephone Co. which stated that the an- 
nual premium upon the bond by the surety 
companies was $35,000, payable out of op- 
erai'ng expenses and that this amount 
was therefore a burden upon the telephone 
subscribers in the matter of rates. 

The bond, as approved, is exactly in 
the same form as the original bond in the 
penal sum of $7,000,000 upon which the 
new surety binds itself for one-half that 
sum and includes the same conditions as 
to repayment with interest of any excess 
that may have been collected by the New 
York Telephone Co. from October 1, 1920, 
to the date of the final order under each 
complaint filed. 


Radicals Foment Strike, But Are 
Not Well Informed. 


The Monroe, Neb., Independent Tele- 
phone Co. has a strike on its hands. Pa- 
trons at three of its exchanges—Genoa, 
Monroe and Newman Grove—have noti- 
fied the company that if the rates that 
went into effect on September 1 are con- 
tinued in force, their service is to be dis- 
continued. Just how many are included 
in the strike is not definitely known, as a 
num»er who were induced by fire-spread- 
ing radicals to sign did so under a mis- 
apprehension and are not inclined to go 
thro igh with the strike. 

A‘ several of the exchanges the patrons 
were surprised to discover, after repre- 
sent-tives of the company had talked the 
mat.cr over with them, that the strike 
there was, in effect, a strike against lower 
rates. They were unaware that on farm 
lines, especially, the new schedule is not 
to so into effect until certain improve- 
mcuts in the service have been made and 
that meanwhile the company must change 
its long-time practice of requiring sub- 
scribers to furnish batteries, and supply 
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these itself. As the battery cost ranges 
from 10 to 15 cents a month, the actual 
result is a reduction in rates until such 
time as the rural lines are rebuilt, when 
the company will be allowed a 25-cent in- 
crease on farm and residence service. 

At Newman Grove, Former Senator 
Randall, who represented the patrons at 
the hearing, frankly told the patrons that 
the evidence clearly warranted an increase 
in rates, and that while there might be ob- 
jections against the salaries paid to gen- 
eral officers, the exchange girls, who were 
getting $42.50 a month, were underpaid. 
He advised against organized boycott of 
the company, but his advice went un- 
heeded. 

The company was once a farmers’ mu- 
tual, and gave but indifferent service. 
Since it became a stock company, with 
men of capital and experience behind it, 
many of the lines have been rebuilt, but 
the patrons who are kicking want the 
same old dollar rate to prevail. 

The state railway commission has indi- 
cated its disbelief that any company can 


give proper service and live on such a 


rate, and it is standing behind the com- 
pany in its battle with the strikers. Not 
more than 500 ef the 3,200 subscribers are 
believed to be on the original strikers’ 
list. 


Joint Uses of Poles by Power and 
Telephone Companies. 


Application was recently filed by the 
Oregon State Highway Commission 
with the state public service commission 
for an order regulating the construction, 
maintenance, operation and use of the 
telegraph and telephone lines of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. along the 
Columbia River Highway between As- 
toria and Goble. 

The application also asks for an order 
requiring the said company and the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain their wires, 
poles and other equipment between the 
two cities under a common user and with 
a single pole line by common user agree- 
ment. 

In its findings the commission states 
that the type of pole line proposed to be 
constructed by the Postal company, while 
it may be suitable for its purposes is 
not such as would be in harmony with 
the lower Columbia River Highway, along 
which it is to be constructed, and that 
the plans, therefore, should be so revised 
as to provide for construction more in 
accord with the general policy of high- 
way development in the state. 

The Pacific company’s lead is con- 
structed of 25-foot poles carrying one, 
two and three cross arms with a capac- 
ity of 10 wires each, and additional cross 
arms cannot be added without impairing 
the required clearance of the lower lines 
from the ground. - 

The Postal company intends establish- 
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ing service normally requiring energy of 
approximately 300 volts which occasional- 
ly increases to more than 600. This vol- 
tage requires a separation between cross- 
arms of four feet and therefore could 
not be accommodated on the present Pa- 
cific lead. 

The only solution of the problem pre- 
sented seems to be in the substitution of 
longer poles on the Pacific lead, which is 
equivalent to the practical abandonment 
of the present line. The commission be- 
lieves that it would be far cheaper for 
the Postal company to construct a 
of its own. 

The reconstruction of the Pacific line 
would in numerous instances require blast- 
ing which would be detrimental to the 
scenic attractions of certain portions of 
the lower Columbia River Highway. 
The commission recommended that a con- 
sistent effort be made by the Highway 
and Postal engineers to establish a route 
that will avoid the necessity for placing 
poles on the river side and scenic portions 
of the highway. 

It was therefore ordered on Septembes 
14 that the Postal company desist from 
continuing the construction of the pole 
line, pending conference with the state 
highway commission. 

A dissenting opinion was filed by Com- 
missioner H. H. Corey, who believes that 
while the commission has authority to 
order the joint use of facilities in case 
the utilities themselves fail to agree upon 
such use and then only when public neces- 
sity and convenience requires such use, 
scenic beauty, while pleasing to the eye, 
is neither a public necessity nor conveni- 
ence. 

He states that as the public service com- 
mission has no power not conferred upon 
it by statute and its acts, to be valid, 
must be in their nature judicial, and the 
further reason that an ineffectual order 
is no order at all, the complaint should 
be dismissed. 


lead 


First Brief Filed in Rehearing of 
Oregon Rate Case. 


The first brief in the rehearing of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s rate 
case was filed with the Oregon Public 
Service Commission on September 22 by 
E. M. Cousin, representing the Oregon 
Telephone Federation, the Oregon State 
Caterers’ Association, the Oregon State 
Grange, Oregon State Farm Bureau, Port- 
land Apartment House Association, and 
the Housewives’ Council of Portland. 

The brief covers 87 printed pages and 
attacks both the fairness of the rate 
base fixed by the commission for the 
telephone company and the reasonableness 
of the commission’s order of last Feb- 
ruary, granting increases to the company 
throughout the state. 

“The commission,” Mr. Cousin charges, 
“has not found either in its order 689, 
or in any proceedings investigated, that 
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the rates for telephone service, which it 
prescribed, were reasonable and just to 
the public, but, on the contrary, its find- 
ings were directed wholly and exclusive- 
ly to the alleged need of the commission 
for more money.” 

The city of Portland had until Monday, 
September 26, to file its brief under the 
30-day limit agreed upon at the close of 
the hearing, after which the telephone 
company will have 20 days in which to filé 
a reply brief and the city another two 
weeks in which to file its rebuttal. 

Local and Rural Telephone In- 
crease at Gary, Minn. 


An increase in local and rural telephone 
rates at Gary, Minn., was established Oc- 
tober 1, under a ruling handed down Sep- 
tember 26 by the state railroad and ware- 
house commission, granting the necessary 
permission to the Gary Telephone Co. The 
old monthly rates compare with the new 
as follows: 

Old. New. 
.. $1.50 $2.00 

1.25. 1.50 
100 1.25 


Individual line business... 

Individual line residence 

Four-party line residence 

Rural multi-party, grounded 
circuit 


The commission fourid the book value of 
$11,324.84 to’ be reasonable and the op- 
erating expenses a normal expense for 
the operation of .a telephone company this 
size. ; ; 

Approximately 50 town and 223 rural 
stations in the village of Gary and ad- 
jacent territory are served. 


Free Service Discontinued—Ne- 
gotiate to Buy Bell Property. 


Competition between the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. and the Skeedee In- 
dependent company, at St. Edwards, Neb., 
one of the few remaining places in that 
state where rival exchanges are main- 
tained, is about to end. Following an or- 
der of the state railway commission that 
deprived the subscribers on the Skeedee 
company from free use of all of the lines 
on the eight exchanges of the Monroe 
company, the officials of the latter found 
that their ‘principal advantage over the 
Bell was gone. They immediately started 
in to resume negotiations that had been 
broken off several: times in past years. 

The Bell company has. expressed a will- 
ingness to sefl otit to the Independent com- 
pany, and submitted a proposition at a 
recent conference. The local company 
will invoice'the property of the Bell with 
the object in! view of ascertaining how 
much of it: can be used without wrecking 


and what can ‘be used advantageously af- 


ter it is taken down. ‘After that another 
meeting of officials will be-had. 

Public sentiment in St. Edwards is 
strong for a consolidation, afid strong dis- 
approval of''the two telephone systems is 
heirig: ‘voiced?. “ii 
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Declines to Compel Company to 
Furnish Telephone Service. 
Complaint of Rense Dykstra against 
the Farmers & Merchants Co-operative 
Telephone Co., of Corsica, S. Dak., ask- 
ing that the company be compelled to fur- 
nish him telephone service was dismissed 
by the state railroad commission on Sep- 
tember 15, the commission finding that 
it would be necessary for the company to 
extend its lines an unreasonable distance 

to install the service. 

At the hearing it developed that Mr. 
Dykstra resides on a farm which is one 
mile distant from the nearest point of the 
company’s lines. Three-quarters of a 
mile north of Mr. Dykstra’s farm is a 
line owned and operated by the Joubert 
Telephone Co., but the complainant de- 
clared that this company has no connec- 
tions with the towns in which he trans- 
acts business. 

Appearances for the company testified 
that there are 17 other parties in Mr. 
Dykstra’s neighborhood and on the west 
from him who desired telephone connec- 
tions and that this would involve the 
extension of more than one mile of its 
lines. It was stated further that the 
company is not in a financial position to 
make these extensions and suggested that 
those desiring telephone service in that 
vicinity purchase shares of stock in the 
company to provide the necessary funds. 

The commission finds that should the 
company extend its line into this unoccu- 
pied territory and add a couple of tele- 
phones to its line, it would be necessary 
to cut the line at some point, divide it, 
and establish a farm switch or blank 
wire for a distance of more than 10 
miles, thus requiring considerable 
capital. 

The commission suggests that should 
the company find it impossible to sell 
stock to parties desiring service, it 
might be well for those residing in the 
unserved territory to organize a separate 
company and provide the necessary facil- 
ities to take care of the situation. 


new 


Rates Adequate for Requirements 
—lIncrease Denied. 


Holding that a 19 per cent return on 
the value of a company’s property is am- 
ple to care for depreciation and interest, 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission de- 
nied the application of the Hammond Tel- 
ephone Co. on September 30 for authority 
to increase its rates. 

The income account statement submit- 
ted by the company showed a plant value 
of $4,550, while operating revenues were 
reported as $5,124.90 and operating ex- 
penses $4,511.41. The net revenue was 
$613.49. Inasmuch as depreciation was 
included in the operating expense items, 
there was available for depreciation and 


interest for 1921 $871.49 or about 19 per 
cent on the investment. The usual amount 
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considered ample in cases of this kind i 
14 per cent. The higher rates asked fo 
were therefore denied. 

In view of the company having som: 
difficulty in making its collections, the 
commission authorized a charge of $1.7! 
per month for business and $1.50 a mont! 
for residence service, providing that 2° 
cents is allowed as a discount for prompt 
payment. The rural residence rate will! 
be billed at $4.50 per quarter, subject t 
the same discount. 

The Hammond Telephone Co. operates 
a magneto system in Hammond and the 
rural territory tributary thereto, serving 
209 subscribers. It also performs switch- 
ing service for the Rush River, the Pleas- 
ant Valley, and the Equity Telephone Cos. 
for 54 subscribers. 

The Equity company pays at the rate of 
$6 per year for its service, while the other 
two companies pay at the rate of $4 a 
year. The differential in these charges is 
accounted for by the fact that the Ham- 
mond company takes care of the ordinary 
line repairs for the Equity line, whereas 


. the other two companies do this work 


themselves. 


Rural Connecting Company Will 
Increase Its Rates. 


Permission to raise its rates from $1.25 
per month to $2.25 gross, $2 net per 
month was granted the Big Suamico Tel- 
ephone Co. on September 30 by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission. 

Subscribers of the Big Suamico com- 
pany, 45 altogether, are all stockholders. 
The company does not own any exchange 
but obtains its switching service at the 
Green Bay exchange of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. Three metallic circuits are 
owned and maintained, connecting with 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co.’s lines about 
1% miles beyond the Green Bay exchange 
limits. 

All the instruments used by the Big 
Suamico company are owned by the Wis- 
consin company, a rental of $3 per year 
being paid for their use. Negotiations 
are said to be under way at the present 
time for the purchase of these instruments. 
in the near future. 

The company’s income statement for 
1920 shows earnings of $603.30 and ex 
penses $525.62, leaving $77.68 available 
for depreciation and interest. The com 
pany has never paid any dividends to its 
stockholders, any surplus left at the en 
of the year being applied to extensions and 
improvements. 

The Wisconsin company recently rais 
its switching rate for rural lines to $9 p 
year, including the rental of instrumen 
This would naturally greatly increase t!:° 
operating costs of the Big Suamico co: 
pany; in fact, it is estimated that und 
the new operating costs, the expens 
would be $201.60 greater than the ré 
enues now, collected. 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

October 24: Hearing at San Francisco 
on the valuation of property of the South- 
ern California Telephone Co., of Los An- 
ecles. The commission recently directed 
that engineers representing the company 
on one side and the city on the other 
meet with engineers representing the com- 
mission and come to an agreement upon 
the valuation of the company’s properties 
for rate-making purposes. The valuation 
is to be submitted on this date. 

ILLINOIS, 

October 3: Hearing at Rantoul on ap- 
plication of the Coon Brothers Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates in Ran- 
toul, Gifford, and Penfield. 

October 4: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of the Mason City Telephone 
Co., of Mason City, for authority to in- 
crease rates. 

October 4: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of complaint of the Murphys- 
boro Telephone Co. against the Carrier 
Mills Independent Telephone Co. relative 
to the Carrier Mills company operating in 
Carrier Mills without a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity from the commis- 
sion; application for a certificate filed by 
the Carrier Mills company. 

October 5: Hearing at Springfield on 
citation order entered requiring the Home 
Telephone Co., of Bluffs, to show cause 
for its failure to remove certain aban- 
doned telephone poles and wires in Pitts- 
field. 

October 5: Hearings at Springfield on 
applications of the Cordova Telephone Co.., 
of Cordova; the Dix Telephone Co., of 
Elliott; the Anchor Telephone Co., of 
Anchor; the Lakewood Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Lakewood; and the Hume Tele- 
phone Co., of Brocton and Hume, for au- 
thority to increase rates. 

October 5: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of the Farmers Fountain Tele- 
phone Co. for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to extend its system from 
Dupo to Prairie du Pont. 

October 7: Hearing at Bloomington on 
complaint of the Gridley Telephone Co. 
against the Fifer, the Independent, the 
Northwestern, the Fair View, the Buck 
Creek, the Waldo Central, and the Waldo 
Telephone Companies alleging invasion of 
territory in Gridley and vicinity and ex- 
tensions of service without a cértificate of 
convenience and necessity from the com- 
mission. 

October 7: Hearing at Newton on com- 
plaint of the Jasper County Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. against the Newton Telephone 
Co., alleging paralleling of line at and near 
Hunt and from Rose Hill to Gila; also 
as to proposed installation of switchboard 
at Hunt. 

LOUISIANA. 

september 26: Rehearing of the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. rate 

case continued on the docket of the com- 
mi-sion subject to call on motion filed by 
the Anti-Increase Telephone Association 
for further extensions of time in which 
to »repare evidence for the main hearing. 
MINNESOTA. 
eptember 26: The Brookston Flood- 

| Telephone Co. authorized to estab- 

service connection and miscellaneous 
zes at Brookston and Floodwood. 
ptember 26: The Gary Telephone Co., 
0i Gary, authorized to increase its local 
anc rural rates. 

ptember 28: The People’s Independent 
-phone Co. authorized to increase rates 

Vinthrop, effective October 1. 
September 28: The Willow River Tele- 
one Co., of Willow River, granted per- 
Mission to increase rates; service con- 
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nection and miscellaneous charges also 
approved. 

October 11: Hearing at South Haven on 
application of the South Haven Telephone 
Co., of South Haven, for authority to in- 
crease its local and rural rates. 

October 14: Hearing at Sacred Heart 
on application of Sacred Heart Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its local and 
rural rates at Sacred Heart. 

Missouri. 

September 15: Supplemental orders is- 
sued authorizing the Home Telephone Co., 
of Centralia, and the New Century Tele- 
phone Co., of Sturgeon, authorized to 
continue in effect present schedules or 
rates for a further period of 13 months. 

September 15: Rates allowed the Mor- 
risville Telephone Co., of Morrisville, in 
order issued August 25, 1920, authorized 
as the maximum lawful rates to be 
charged, effective October 1. 


September 15: The Eldon Local & Long 
Distance Telephone Co., of Eldon au- 
thorized to continue in effect present 


schedule of rates for a further period of 
13 months. 

September 16: The LBevier Telephone 
Co., of Bevier, authorized to continue in 
effect present schedules of rates for a 
further period of 13 months. 

September 17: Order issued authorizing 

J. Bryant to sell and E. D. Groce and 
Bernill Groce to purchase, all of the prop- 
erty of the Leadwood Telephone Co. at 
Leadwood. 

September 28: Orders issued authorizing 
the Kansas City Long Distance Telephone 
Co., of Excelsior Springs; the Commer- 
cial Telephone Co., of Washington, Union, 
Mohlville, and Beaufort; and the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. of St. Louis, 
to continue in effect present schedule of 
rates for a further period of 13 months, 
unless otherwise ordered. 

September 28: Proposed increase in 
rates for the Elmer Telephone Co., of EI- 
mer and Gifford, suspended from Octo- 
ber 1, 1921 until January 28, 1922. 

September 28: Order issued ordering 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
withdraw its schedule of rates on file with 
the commission and authorizing it to file 
a new schedule as allowed in the report 
of the commission, effective November 1. 
The rates are only temporary, remaining 
in effect for 13 months, unless other- 
wise ordered by the commission. 

September 28: The Richards Telephone 
Co., of Richards, authorized to issue $1,- 
500 in notes, $900 worth to be disposed 
of immediately, bearing interest at 6 per 
cent per annum. The notes are to be 
dated July 15, 1919 and to run for five 
years. 

October 6: Hearing at Warrenton on 
application of the Warrenton Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates at War- 
renton, proposed rates suspended until 
January 19, 1922, unless otherwise or- 
dered, pending outcome of hearing. 

November 9: Hearing at Kansas City 
on the commission’s own motion for an 
investigation of a proposed increase in tele- 
phone rates by the Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co.; the proposed rates suspended 
until January 28, 1922, pending outcome 
of hearing. 

NEBRASKA. 

September 29: Application of the Up- 
land Telephone Co., of Upland, for a 
stock dividend of $6,040 and permission 
to issue $4,000 additional stock found to 
be reasonable and order issued authoriz- 
ing action. 

September 29: Complaint filed by School 
Superintendent Gates of Columbus against 
the Platte County Telephone Co., alleging 
that pleadings “with tears in eyes” have 
failed to induce the company 


to give a: 
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satisfactory service on the city school 
exchange. 
September 30: In the matter of the ap 


plication of the Southeast Nebraska Tek 
phone Co. for permission to establish a 
schedule of charges for common battery 
service; it appearing that a number of 
subscribers desire this service and for the 
privilege are willing to pay an adequate 
rate, request held to be reasonable and 
company authorized to collect $1 a month 
additional to regular rat 
New Mexico 
September 28: Hearing at Santa Fe for 
the purpose of determining whether ot 
not the schedule of tolls, rates and charges 
tiled by the Mountain States Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. since July 30, 1918 is un- 
just and excessive. 
New York. 
September 28: The commission has ap 


proved as to manner of form and execu 


tion a bond given by the New York Tele 
phone Co., principal, and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., surety, to the 
commission and the subscribers of the New 


York Telephone Co. in place of the surety 
bond given under date of October 7, 1920 

September 28: In the matter of appli- 
cation of the Orange County Telephone 
Co. for a rehearing of the commission’s 
order suspending rates for telephone serv- 
ice in Middletown; hearing held and de 
cision reserved. 

OKLAHOMA. 


October 18: Hearing at Oklahoma City 


on protest of the Oklahoma City hotels 
against rates charged them by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. The protest 


alleges the telephone company is charg- 
ing the hotels too much, and a modifica 
tion of the commission’s order relating to 
rates is sought. 


Uran. 
September 22: Petition of the city of 
Magna to be changed from the Garfield 


Mountain 
Telegraph Co. dis- 


to the Murray exchange of the 
States Telephone & 
missed, due to failure of residents of 
Magna to appear to prosecute their case 
Magna was formerly on the Murray ex- 
change, and the residents had claimed that 
this exchange offered several advantages 
over that of the Garfield exchange. 
WISCONSIN 
September 30: The People’s 
Co., of. Rio, authorized to 
of its bonds for the purpose of returning 
outstanding bonds in the amount of $3,- 
500, and also for the purpose of securing 
funds with which to pay tor additions and 
extensions to its property and. plant, and 
all for purposes properly chargeable to 
capital account. 
September 30: The 
phone Co., of Hammond, 
to increase rates, the 
the company’s - present 
to take care of the company’s require 
ments; company permitted to raise rates 
25 cents per month, providing this amount 
is deducted for prompt payment 
September 30: The Big Suamico Tele 
phone Co. authorized to ch: urge $2.25 gross, 
$2 net per month for te lephone service. 


Te lephone 


issue $25,000 


Hamimond Tele 
denied authority 
commission finding 
schedule adequate 


This company has no exchange of its 
own, but -receives switching service from 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at Green 
Bay. 

October 5: Hearing at Madison on ap- 


plication of the Kegonsa Telephone Co., of 
Kegonsa, for authority to increase its toll 
rates. U-2575. 

October 6: Hearing at Madison on ap- 
plication of the Carter & Wabeno Tele- 
phone Co., of Mountain, for authority to 
increase its rates. U-2579. 

‘October 6: Hearing at Madison on ap- 


plication of the Seymour-Shiocton Tele- 
of Seymour, 


phone Co., for new rates. 





Expansion of Liverpool Automatic 


Activities of Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co.’s Plant at Liverpool, England, 
Greatly Increased—Plant Modernized and Latest Engineering and Production 
Methods Adopted—Sales Organization Formed for International Business 


To recover entirely from the almost’ 


complete dislocation of normal resources 
and activities imposed by the needs of 
the war. 

To manufacture 
during the war 
many thousands 
of lines of Strow- 
ger automatic 
equipment despite 
the serious hin- 
drances that war- 
time projects en- 
tailed. 

After the war, 
to adopt and carry 
out plants for the ° 
entire rearrange- 
ment and re-con- 
ditioning of the 
manufactur- 
ing equipment for 
the greatest effici- 
ency in production. 


and place in service 


To build up an 
engineering and 
manufacturing or- 
ganization that is 
entirely adequate 
for meeting the 
most extensive 
needs for the pres- | 
ent and future in 
automatic tele- 
phony. 

These are some of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co.’s contemporary enterprise, the 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
which, with works and offices situated in 
Edge Road, Liverpool, England, is now 
equipped with the most modern and com- 
plete machinery and appliances for the 


General Inside View 


manufacture of Strowger automatic tele- 
phone equipment and its allied apparatus. 

The buildings of the company occupy 
a site of nearly ten acres adjacent to one 
of the principal railway arteries of the 





of the Machine Shop of the Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., 


at Liverpool, England. 


country. They include, besides manu fac- 
turing shops, an up-to-date laboratory and 
research department and a commodius 
suite of offices for the accommodation of 
the engineering and commercial staffs. 
Organized in 1911, the major activities 
of the company were immediately direct- 
ed towards the engineering and manufac- 
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ture of automatic equipment, and durin 
the short interval from this time until th 
beginning of the war, remarkable progres 
was made. A number of exchanges wer: 
installed and contracts with the Britis! 
government were 
entered into for 
the equipping oi 
other plants. 

When the war 
intervened, almost 
the entire capacity 
of the plant had 
to be devoted to 
the production of 
munitions, which 
imposed so severe 
a strain on the ex- 
isting machinery, 
that at the date of 
the armistice, plans 
had to be adopted 
for the entire re- 
arrangement and 
conditioning of 
the plant equip- 
ment, the restora- 
tion of buildings, 
and the renewal 
of floors, to facil- 
itate a return to 
normal pro duc- 
tion. 

Advantage was 
taken of this 
emergency to 
modernize the plant, and to establish 
engineering and production methods in 
keeping with the very latest practices. To 
assist in this work, the Automatic Electric 
Co.’s 25 years of experience in mass pro 
duction and engineering, as well as the 
personal services of a number of that 
company’s foremost engineers and manu 


Glimpse of the Strowger Automatic Switchboard Shop at Liverpool, England. 
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facturing experts, were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Liverpool company. 

How thorough their work was, and how 
satisfactory the results, may be judged 
from the accompanying illustrations show- 
ing views of the 
plant. It will be 
admitted that the 
details shown in 
the way of ma- 
chinery and other 
plant equipment 
support the claim 
to modernity ; and 
while the extent 
of the production 
capacity indicated 
is great, it is nec- 
essarily capable of 
considera ble ex- 
pansion to meet 
the anticipated 
and growing de- 
mand for Strow- 
ger automatic. 

Prior to March, 
1921, the company 
operated as a sep- 
arate entity, but 
being impressed with the advisability of 
concentrating upon mass production as 
the best means of meeting international 
competition, an alliance with a sales or- 
ganization, the International Automatic 
Telephone Co. of London, was entered 
into. 
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The new company operates outside the 
United Kingdom only, and having suc- 
ceeded in securing a valuable range of 
foreign contracts, may be regarded as an 
economic venture which has thoroughly 





Se'ector and Connector Section of the Telephone Assembly Shop. 


justified itself. Among the installations 
which are already well under way are: 

Buenos Aires, Iriondo and Cordoba (ex- 
tension), Argentine; Dalvy, Manchuria; 
Basra, Mesopotamia; Poona and Lahore, 
India; Shanghai, Chia, and Teishinshho, 
Japan. 
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In addition to these, several valuable 
inquiries are under consideration, and 
promise to develop into orders very soon 


Both at London and Liverpool, first 


class engineering statfs have been organ 


ized. Experienced 
telephone _ engi- 
neers from _ all 
parts of the coun- 
try have been 
brought into the 


service of the com- 


pany. In addi- 
tion to this, 
through the con- 
tinual preserva- 
tion of the close 
relation ship be- 
tween the Auto- 
matic Electric Co. 


and its British as- 
sociates, the latter 


are able to avail 


themselves of all 
the in? ormation 
and experience 


gathered by the 
Automatic Elec- 


tric Co. during its 


many, many years of activity. 
With the talent now under the control 
of the British company, and the engineer- 


ing information and resources placed at 
its disposal, its throughout the 
world are assured of the very latest in- 


clients 


formation on the Strowger system. 


Interesting Facts About Platinum 


Telephone Men Hear Much About Platinum Contacts but Know Little 


About the Metal Itself—Here Is Information as to What It Is, 


Found and How Used, Taken from Booklet Issued 


The first reference in European litera- 
ture to the metal subsequently christened 
platinum is in the book of Julius Scaliger, 
“Exercitationes Exotericae de Subtili- 
tate,” published about 1600, wherein he 
speaks of an infusible metal found in the 


mines of Mexico and Darien (Panama). 


‘he metal is first mentioned by name in 
Den Antonio de Ulloa’s account of his 
travels to South America with a French 
ast-onomical mission, printed about 1748. 
The Spaniards gave it the name “platina 
de! Pinto,” or “little silver of the river 
Pinto.” It appears that the aborigines 
©: the region had become fairly skilled 
i» the manufacture of simple platinum 
ornaments, for many have been found in 

cient graves, some even composed of a 
louble layer of gold and platinum. 

To the early Spanish gold seekers, plat- 
num was a nuisance, and soon became a 
langer, for on account of its great weight 
(density), it could be used to counterfeit 
gold by covering it with a thin layer of 
the precious yellow metal. 


For this reason the Spanish government 
took all possible precautions to prevent its 
exportation. But the Spaniards did make 
ornaments, snuffboxes, sword and dagger 
hilts, etc., out of platinum, and a small 
amount was taken to England by Charles 
Wood in 1742, who probably obtained it in 
Jamaica. 

The properties of the new metal were 
described before the London Royal So- 
ciety in 1751 by Sir William Watson and 
Dr. William Brownrigg; this excited great 
interest, and gave rise to much study of 
the properties of platinum by all scientists 
who were able to obtain specimens. 
Scheffer presented a fairly full discussion 
to the Stockholm Royal Academy, and in 
1755 Dr. William Lewis, before the Lon- 
don Royal Society, described in detail the 
occurrence of the ore, its solution and 
purification, the properties of the pure 
metal, and even a few of its alloys. 

When a resident of Jamaica, Lewis 
kad obtained and taken home to England 
several pounds of the metal, with which 
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by Baker & Co., Inc. 


his own experiments and those of Mac- 
quer in France, and Marggraf in Ger- 
many, were carried on. This was the first 
large lot of platinum to reach Europe. 

Toward the end of the 18th century, the 
embargo on the shipment of platinum to 
Europe was removed; increasing quantities 
of the metal began to arrive, and experi- 
mental work was greatly stimulated. The 
desirability of platinum dishes for chemical 
analysis was early recognized. 

The next important historical step was 
the manufacture of malleable platinum 
ingots by hammering white hot platinum 
sponge in a metal or clay mold. This 
seems to have been done independently by 
Knight in England and Chabaneau_ in 
France. Heretofore platinum had been 
fused with a more volatile metal such 
as arsenic or bismuth, which was subse- 
quently driven off by baking or cupella- 
tion. 

About 1819, heavy white metal grains of 
platinum were noticed in washings of the 
gold mines in the Ural Mountains, sep- 
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arating Russia and Siberia, and _ three 
vears later rich deposits were found. In 
1828 began coining platinum 
money, but this was discontinued in 1845 
because ot the fluctuations in the value 
of platinum. 

The modern method of melting plati- 
num with the oxy-hydrogen flame was in- 
troduced by Dr. Robert Hare of Phila- 
delphia, the inventor of the blowpipe it- 
self, in the first decade of the last century, 
and in 1859 Debray and Deville in 
France introduced the use of a hollowed 
lime crucible and cover for the fusion of 


Russia 


platinum. 
Occurrence of Platinum Ore. 
Contrary to popular impression, plati- 
num and associated metals are widely dis- 
tributed, although 
they have been found in pay- 


thus far 


ing quantities in but few lo- 
calities. Alluvial deposits 
have provided nearly all the 
platinum in use, though in 
a few localities it has been 
reported as found in quartz 
Over 90 per cent of 
platinum has 
come from the Ural Moun-* 
tains, but this source has 
probably been almost closed 
recently, because of political 
conditions. Next to Russia, 
Colombia in South America 
is the biggest source. 


veins. 
the world’s 


platinum, more 
or less promising, have been 
found in California, Oregon, 
Alaska, Canada, Mexico, 
Brazil and other parts of South America, 
Australia, Tasmania, Dutch East Indies, 
and Papua. 

Crude platinum is usually found in the 
form of rounded or flattened grains or 
“sand,” occasionally in irregular lumps of 


Traces of 


the size of peas; large nuggets are very 
rare—the largest as yet found weighing 
21 pounds. The ore has a metallic lustre 
and is distinguished by its steel gray color, 
shining light gray streak when rubbed on 
a hard white surface, high specific gravity 
(16 to 19), malleability, infusibility in the 
hottest blast furnaces, and insolubility in 
any single acid. 

Platinum ore is a complex body consist- 
ing of the metal in combination with vary- 
ing proportions of the other members of 
the platinum group, such as iridium, rhod- 
ium, palladium, ruthenium and osmium, to- 
gether with from 4 to 20 per cent of iron. 

In alluvial deposits the ore is gener- 
ally associated with iridosmine (a native 
alloy of iridium and osmium possessing a 
degree of hardness superior to that of 
hard-tempered steel), magnetic iron sand, 
chromite, garnet, epidote and often with 
zircon, serpentine, ilmenite, peridot, quartz, 
diamond and chrysolite. In Russia the 
platinum-bearing sand is found at depths 
of between six and 40 feet, the “pay 
streak” averaging less than a foot. in 
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depth, resting directly on serpentine bed- 
rock. 

It has been estimated that the produc- 
tion of platinum up to the present has 
totalled about 4,000,000 troy ounces, to 
which can be added about 400,000 ounces 
of the other metals of the platinum group. 

About one million ounces is probably in 
dental use, the same amount in chemical 
apparatus, about half a million ounces 
each in electrical instruments and jewelry, 
and about 400,000 ounces is in use as 
catalyzing material. The metal used in 
dentistry disappears from commerce in 
appreciable amounts with the burial of the 
human body. 

Platinum tin-white 


itself is in color, 


It takes a 


very ductile and malleable. 





An Exact Reproduction of Probably the Largest Platinum 
Nugget Ever Found on This Hemisphere. 
Western Coast of South America in 1897 and Weighed 2 Ibs. 


very high, permanent polish. 
tically unoxidizable, and 


It is prac- 
unattacked by 


acids other than aqua regia, but is at- 


tacked by certain chemicals. 

It can be oxidized by prolonged heating 
in oxygen, and is attacked by sulphuric 
acid at 250° C. It is obtainable in the 
form of “platinum sponge,” which is fine- 
ly divided metallic platinum, and “plati- 
num black,” which has the power of ab- 
sorbing very much larger quantities of 
hydrogen than the metallic form, though 
rot as much as palladium. 

The importance of platinum, together 
with its allied metals, to civilized man can 
hardly be overestimated. It combines 
properties which make it unique among the 
elements. In a few caSes substitutes have 
been found which are satisfactory within 
certain narrow limits for very specific 
purposes, but the demand for platinum 
to meet the many requirements for which 
no cheaper substitute can be used is stead- 
ily increasing with the progress of science. 

Without platinum crucibles and appara- 
tus, the science of chemistry would never 
have made the gigantic strides of the last 
one hundred years. The ability to with- 
stand acids and high temperatures makes 
platinum the most desirable material for 
carrying on many chemical reactions and 
for general analysis. 


It Came From the 
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It is used in great quantities as a cataly- 
zer, particularly in the production of fixed 
nitrogen from the air and in the sulphuric 
acid contact process; but in many other 
processes also it has the property of pro 
moting a chemical reaction between tw 
substances without undergoing any chang: 
itself. Palladium, too, is an _ excellent 
catalytic agent and like platinum is also 
used in considerable quantities for this 
purpose. 

The platinum of commerce always con- 
tains a small percentage of iridium which 
hardens the pure, soft platinum consider- 
ably. Alloys containing up to 30 per cent 
iridium are used when greater hardness 
is desired in addition to the non-oxidizabl« 
properties; as, for example, in contacts 
for magnetos used in gas en- 
gine ignition, hypodermic 
needles, etc. For spark points 
this- alloy is also desirable, 
but a special alloy of som« 
of the rarer and less fusible 
metals of the group is pre- 
ferred. For jewelry, the hard- 
er platinum-iridium alloy: 
are used. 


<i It is also used for anti- 

cathodes in X-ray tubes and 

x for lightning rod tips. Of 

y recent years, it has _ been 

found preferable for the 

electron - emitting electrode 

of the tri-electrode vacuum 

tube used in wireless tele- 
graphy and telephony. 

The very best thermocou- 

ple as yet discovered is the 

Le Chatelier platinum-platinum rhodium 

couple, where one of the wires is of the 

purest platinum and the other of a chem- 

ically pure alloy of 90 parts platinum and 

10 parts rhodium. Another very impor- 

tant application in pyrometry is in the 

resistance thermometer where the temper- 

ature is measured by the change of elec- 

trical resistance. For this the unalterabil- 

ity and uniformity of pure platinum are 

absolutely necessary. 

Substances in general increase in sizé 
at different rates, with increasing temper 
ature, but the coefficient of expansion o! 
platinum is so very close to that of ordi 
nary glass that it is much used for sealing 
in wires through the glass walls o 
vacuum tubes for carrying electric cur 
rents, etc., into the apparatus. 

Gold pens are tipped with an_ exceed 
ingly hard and ink resisting alloy of tl 
platinum metals. 


Richards (Mo.) Telephone Co. t 
Issue Series of Notes. 


The Missouri Public Service Commi 
sion issued an order on September 28 a1 
thorizing the Richards Telephone Co., « 
Richards, to issue a series of notes 
the principal amount of $1,500, beari 
interest at 6 per cent per annum. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Illinois, Springfield, Nov. 8-10; U. S. Independent, Chicago, Nov. 15-18 





New Solderall Torch is “Safe, 
Clean, and Convenient.” 


“In most cases of soldering,” says the 
L. S. Brach Mfg. Co., “greater heat than 
that of a match is required and to aid in 
extending the use of Solderall, a combin- 


ing solder and flux, we are manufactur- 














One of the L. S. Brach Mfg. Co.’s Latest 
Products—The Solderall Torch. 


ing a novel soldering torch which we of- 
fer at a popular price.” 

The Solderall torch burns any of the 
forms of alcohol and generates a pointed 
tongue flame from 3% to 4 inches in 
length. This flame is intensely hot and is 
said to be capable of soldering large pieces 
of metal, removing paint, and vulcanizing 
rubber or melting materials. 

The manufacturer guarantees that this 
torch is absolutely safe to use and that 
it will not explode. That it is clean and 
of a convenient size are additional claims 
of the manufacturer. Complete directions 
for filling and regulating are furnished 
with each outfit. 

For further information concerning 
the Solderall torch write to the L. S. 
Brach Mfg. Co., 127-129 Sussex Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


Redwood Falls, Minn., Now Has 
Automatic Telephone Service. 


A typical automatic switchboard for 
small exchanges was placed in service 
September 1, when the 600-station system 
of the Redwood Falls Electric Telephone 
Co. at Redwood Falls, Minn., was con- 
verted to dial operation. 

This switchboard is a combination of 
the 1,000 and 10,000-number type, the in- 
dividual line numbers having three and 
the party line numbers four digits. 

Besides the exchange of this company, 
there is in Redwood Falls the switchboard 
of a mutual company operating about 30 
rural lines, and the Tri-State Telegraph & 
Telephone Co.’s toll switchboard. Ar- 
rangements have been made for handling 
interconnections between the three switch- 
boards in the following manner: 


Calls between city subscribers—full au- 
tomatic. 

Calls from city subscribers to toll op- 
erator—dial “0.” 

Calls from city subscribers to rural op- 
erator—dial “9.” 

Calls from rural to city subscribers— 
set up automatically by rural operator’s 
dial. 

Calls from toll to city subscribers—set 
up automatically by toll operator’s dial. 

Calls from rural to toll or toll to rural 
are switched direct, 


The Mutual company’s rural board is 
located in the new building of the Red- 
wood Falls company. During the day the 
entire staff of the Redwood Falls company 
consists of the manager and clerk. At 
night, the only occupant of the building is 
the rural operator. 

The rural board is equipped with a 
night alarm so that information, complaint 
or other special calls from city subscribers 
can be referred to the manager’s home by 
the rural operator. In this way, the auto- 
matic equipment is practically unattended 
at night. It is probable that arrangements 
like these will be made with equal ad- 
vantage in other communities where the 
conditions are similar. 


Belden Ships Carload of Copper- 
Clad Drop Wire. 


The Belden Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
electrical wire and cable, Chicago, re- 
cently made a notable shipment of No. 17 
twisted pair copper-clad telephone drop 


Copperweld wire, 15,600 pounds of rub- 
ber and and 113,400,000 feet 
of braiding cotton. 


chemicals 


General Sales Manager of Standard 
Underground Cable Co., Dead. 
Charles W. Davis, vice-president and 

general Standard 

Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 

died September 11 in New York. He had 

been in failing health for several years 

New York for special 


sales manager of the 


and had 
medical treatment. 
Mr. 
years ago and was educated at the West 
ern University of Pennsylvania, now the 
University of Pittsburgh, and at Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology. His 
connection with the Standard Under- 
ground Cable Co. began shortly after his 
graduation from college, or about 1899, 
at which time he was employed by the 
company as construction engineer on 
cable installation in Mexico City 
Later he became superintendent of con 
struction and manager of the central sales 
department, continuing in these positions 
until 1915 when he was elected vice-presi 
dent in charge of the general sales, con 
struction and accessories departments. 
Mr. Davis was well-known in the elec- 
trical industry as an expert on the design, 
manufacture and installation of electric 
cables and accessories, and had contributed 
largely to the development of the art by 
his investigations and occasional -technical 


gone to 


Davis was born in Pittsburgh 4&8 


large 











This Car Contains 1,000,000 Feet of Twisted Pair Copper-Clad Telephone Drop Wir 
Recently Shipped by the Belden Mfg. Co. 


wire through the Monarch Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Fort Dodge, Ia. This shipment 
was around 1,000,000 feet of two-con- 
ductor wire which filled the entire car 
shown in the illustration. 

In the manufacture of this wire, there 
were used 11,650 pounds of “Aristos” 
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papers, and by his many inventions dealit 
with improvements in methods of cat 
construction, installation and operation. 


BOOK REVIEW. 
Automatic TEeLppHony by Arthur Be 
sey Smith and Wilson Lee Campbe!! 
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Lightning will never 
agree to disarm 


You willalways have to safeguard your equip- 
ment against this ever-menacing enemy. 


VAC-M ARRESTERS 
in VAC-M Containers 


make a combination that is hard to beat for 
telephone protection. They render lightning 
harmless. 


Let us tell you all about them. 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


+ 
— — - 


OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
LONGEST LIFE 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also 
will it last best and give better 
satisfaction while it lasts. 


We guarantee our wire to con- 
form with all standard specifica- 
tions as well as to be satisfactory 
to the purchaser. 

IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representative 
jobbers and supply houses. 


Write for samples, test and 
cc mpare. 


aX 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, MUNCIE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


TELEPHONY 
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Are you using 


17 COPPERWELD 
TWISTED PAIR 


We also manufacture 


Line Wire 
Tie Wire 
Ground Rods 
Strand 


Wire tables and additional 
data will be furnished by our 
Engineering Department. 








Quotations upon request 


Copper CLAD 


OFFICE AND WORKS: WESTERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
RANKIN, PA. BRADDOCKP 0. STEEL SALES CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILE 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
COPPERWELD Wire—Made by the Molten Welding Process 


Bare—Weatherproof—Strand 
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CONDENSERS | 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 








You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
Oo. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser hase 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
foned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Bilectric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees ail over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


Mount House, New Barnet, England 
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Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. 423 pages; 5% ins. by 9 ins.; 
314 illustrations and diagrams. Price, $5. 

The second edition of this well known 
book on automatic telephony just 
As the first edition 
was published in 1914, there are naturally 
the present 
diagrams have 
ranged the standpoint of 
quirements of teaching. 

It was 


has 
come from the press. 


volume. 
been rear- 
the 


many changes in 
Most of the 
from re- 
the 
authors to present the full details of all 
the manufacturers of automatic 
ment. They have, therefore, described 
fully, typical circuits and apparatus of the 


found impracticable by 


equip- 


Strowger type with brief outlines of other 
It is believed that the 
principles and methods described are suffi- 
ciently applicable to other makes of 
equipment to meet the general require- 
readers. 


important systems. 


ments of 
The 
printed 


diagrams are all 


sufficient 


circuit clearly 


and of size as to be 
The subject is divided into 
for study — trunking, 
mechanism, and electrical circuits. 

After a short introductory 
methods of trunking, as adapted to auto- 
matic switching, are described in a chap- 
ter of 34 pages. The practice of the Auto- 
matic Electric Co. is quite fully detailed 
and variations from it of other systems 
noted with brief statements of trunking 
schemes of other manufacturers. 

The third chapter of 68 pages describes 
the apparatus of the Automatic: Electric 
Ce., its functions and its operation. The 
next chapter shows the most approved 
ways of mounting automatic switches on 
frames for installation, indicating how the 


traced easily. 
three — sections 


chapter, 


switches are linked together and illustrat- 
ing flexibility in trunking arrangements. 
Subscribers’ stations equipment and the 
private automatic exchange are discussed 
i the two succeeding chapters, the latter 
discussion particularly 


being complete. 


Measured service equipment as used in 
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Glimpse of the Construction Material and 


i\ 


Supplies Exhibited by the Stromberg-Carlson 


Teiephone Mfg. Co. at the Indiana Convention. 


connection with automatic service, is then 
described and is followed by a discussion 
of traffic distributer equipment. 
The plans of 
sub-offices are fully 
chapter nine. The system of the Western 
Electric Co. and the Automanual systems 
form the subject of the next two chapters. 
The subjects of long distance and sub- 
urban equipment and rural automatic tele- 
phones are given 


two general automatic 


quite described in 


considerable discussion. 
Cutovers and the interconnecting of man- 
ual and automatic offices comprise the sub- 
ject matter of chapter 14, while the power 
plant, supervisory and testing equipment 
and circuits are described in chapter 15. 
The two concluding chapters deal with 
trafic and development studies. 

The book shows evidence of great care 
presentation of the 
Published at a time 
when there is so much interest manifest- 


in its writing and 


various subjects. 
ed in automatic telephone systems, it sup- 
plies authoritative information: that tele- 
phone men so much desire. 








+ Stromberg - 
Carlson 


Room 1222 








One Corner of the Stromberg-Carlson Co.’s Exhibit at the Indiana Telephone Convention. 


Exhibit of Stromberg-Carlson at 
the Indiana Convention. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mig 
Co. was represented at the recent conven 
tion of the Indiana Telephone Association 
at the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, by J. A 
Taggart, A. J. Johnson, C. H. 

E. F. Barker and H. T. McCaig. 

A very attractive exhibit was arranged 

by Messrs. 


Bergman, 


Taggart and Barker and 
throughout the two days of the convention 
unusual interest in the display was mani 
fested by those in attendance. A com 
plete display was made, including No. 105 
standardized switchboard, No. 
101 standardized private branch exchang: 
switchboard, No. 896 magneto telephom 
and a full line of 
and supplies. 


magneto 


construction material 

A gratifying volume of business was 
transacted indicates that Indiana 
operating men are generally taking care 
of their requirements in a way that will 


which 


keep the service of their exchanges from 
deteriorating. 

3y an ingenious arrangement of stand 
ard parts, the No. 105 standardized mag 
neto switchboard was made to‘tell its ow 
story and to recount its 


own superio! 


qualifications for giving high grade se: 
It was a source of considerable 
the No. 105 begin to t 


the assembled crowd why it or some 


vice. 


terest to have 
its brothers and sisters should be install: 
in their various exchanges so as to it 
prove the rendered 


quality of service 


Paragraph. 

\MERICAN STEEL & Wire Co. annout 
the appointment of E. E. 
St. Paul, Minneap: 
Duluth territory, with headquarters at 
Paul. Mr. Aldous conne 
with the company for 20 years in diffe: 
therefore, well pos 
in its different lines and eminently qt 
fied to represent the company 
care of its customers’ interests. 


Aldous as 
representative in 
has been 
positions. He is, 


and 
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I The fundamental value of Exide Batteries in the telephone 
1 O eg field has been proven ever since the central energy system 
was established over 25 years ago. Today, the Exide is as 


EEE 





BATTERIES modern in construction and design as the latest practical 
3 innovation in telephony; a fact attested by its almost uni- 
versal use. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage batteries 
; for every purpose 


1888 PHILADELPHIA 1921 


Branches in 17 Cities _ 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 














ORANGEBURG 
FIBRE CONDUIT 


THE STANDARDIZED CONDUIT 


FIBRE CONDUIT CO. 
ORANGEBURG N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 


Neee Protection at Corners [ 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents tro:blesome short circuits 
and grounds. 





4 Since Pat. Nov. 1908 


Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 

















B. P. & R. P. GRAVELY 


MARTINSVILLE, VA., U.S.A. 


Efficient 
Telephone Service 





Insulator Pins, Brackets 


Pole Steps, Cobs 


Standard and Special Sizes 


can be secured only by the use 
of efficient modern equipment. 


You will find such apparatus 
advertised in TELEPHONY. 











ee ee 


Locust and Oak 





Treatment: Plain, Painted Paraffined, Creosoted 


Charl Of ey - ae 10) Metra 


é BUTT-TREATING GUARANTEED GRADES 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Write us for our special prop- 
ositions effective for a short 
while on 14 x 8 locust pins 
10” brackets. 


B. P. & R. P. GRAVELY 


MARTINSVILLE, VA., U.S.A. 





AGENTS WANTED—To sell the only guaranteed Lightning 


Protection in the world. Write us for full particulars—it will pay you to do so. 
Fullmer & Avery Automatic Lightning Arrester Co., Illmo., Mo. 


WhiteCedarPoleS 





CS ELEC LECLERC 





A SPECIALTY 


Yards in enasate Ontario, and Manitoba 
Prompt and actory Service 

CANADIAN CEDAR & LUMBER COMPANY. 

301 Electric Ry. Chambere Winnipen, eee 


We are ready to supply information, prices, prompt 
deliveries, and to render to you efficient service. 
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F. J. Dommerque Now With Fed- 
eral Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
On Oct. 1, Franz J. Dommerque became 

associated with the Federal Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., for the 
principal purpose of devoting his energies 
to the development of the company’s for- 
eign business. Mr. Dommerque is well 
known to the telephone industry in this 
country and abroad as he is one of the 
pioneers in the field. 

He received his education abroad, class- 
ical as well as technical. Finishing his 
studies at the Technical Universities of 
Zurich, Switzerland, and Munich, Ba- 
varia, he received a general practical 
training by five years’ work in steam en- 
gineering, electric lighting, electric rail- 
roading and electric welding in England 
and America. 

In the fall of 1893, he specialized for 
telephone engineering by entering the en- 
gineering department of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., where, during the next six 
years, he added his share to the develop- 
ment of telephone engineering, devoting 
himself principally to origina! investiga- 
tions on the economic design of large tele- 
phone plants. During this period he par- 
ticipated in the reconstruction of the en- 
tire plant of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
to common battery. 

He contributed largely to the technical 
literature by numerous articles on tele- 
phone and mathematical subjects. As a 
result of his constributions to the mathe- 
matical literature, he was elected to mem- 
bership in the International Association 
for the Promotion of the Study of Qua- 
ternions and allied subjects of 
matics. 


mathe- 


In 1899 Mr. Dommerque joined the staff 
of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
of Chicago. The first years in this new 
position were taken up with outside engi- 
neering, principally in the planning and 
supervision of the switchboard installa- 
tions in large cities such as Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles and numerous others. In 
this capacity he became familiar with all 
important telephone plants from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

In 1902 Mr. Dommerque was made sec- 
retary and a director of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. but still con- 
tinued his commercial engineering work 
in the capacity of general sales manager 
supervising, at the same time, all foreign 
patent cases of the Kellogg company. 
From 1902 on he devoted considerable of 
his time to the development of foreign 
and made numerous business 
trips to Europe and South America. 

In 1909 he severed his connection with 
the Kellogg company and for one year 
_acted as consulting and contracting engi- 
neer for the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. of Rochester, N. Y., un- 
til in 1910 the Western Electric Co. en- 
gaged him on the basis of his success in 
and knowledge of, the foreign business, 


business 


TELEPHONY 


to go to Europe as a special representa- 

tive in connection with the 

of its automatic system. 
During the 


introduction 


next four par- 
ticipated in the negotiations with the vari- 


years he 


ous European governments and also with 
a number of municipalities and made nu- 
development studies in’ Eng- 
land, Germany, Hungary, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and Denmark. While 
in London he made development studies 
tor the new automatic installations in Sid- 


merous 














F. J. Dommerque, Now With the Federal 
T. & T. Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., Is Well 
Known to Telephone Men—He’s Been 
in the Telephone Field 25 Years. 
ney, Australia and Wellington, New Zea- 
land with the engineers of the Australian 

and New Zealand governments. 

Shortly before the war broke out in 
Europe, he returned to America and 
passed his time in writing for technical 
journals abroad, and also with the com- 
position of technical books, waiting for 
the termination of the war so that he 
could enter again the foreign field. 

In 1913 Mr. Dommerque was made a 
fellow of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


Telephone Extensions in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 


In less than two years, the telephone 


lines in Czecho-Slovakia have been in- 
creased by 6,250 miles, according to the 
London Times. 
Telephone Developments in De- 
troit, Mich., This Year. 

Answering the criticism of its service 
which occasioned the hearing two weeks 
ago before the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission at Lansing on the question 
of rates, the Michigan State Telephone 
Co. states that approximately $2,500,000 
has been expended on its exchange plant 
in Detroit within the past year. 

This work, according to officials of the 
company, included the installation of cen- 


Vol. 81. No. 15. 
tral office equipment, and the extension 
of cables and wires into all parts of th: 
exchange area. Practically 70 per cent 
of the Detroit telephone plant is said to 
be new, having been built in the last six 
years. 

Detroit has one of the half dozen most 
modern telephone plants in the world. 
with its 16 central offices, widespread un 
derground cable and excellent 
operating and equipment, of- 
ficials say. The plant is said to be prac- 
tically storm proof. In 10 years tek 
phone growth in Detroit has been more 
than 200 per against a population 
growth of 150 per cent, according to the 
statement. 


systems, 
power 


cent 


Statement of “Telephony’s”’ 
Ownership. 


the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, ete., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
Telephony, published weekly at Chicago, 
Ill., for October 1, 1921. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared S. R. Edwards, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of Telephony. 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement ot 
the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the act oi 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443. 
postal laws and regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
vublisher, editor, managing editor and 
business manager are: 

Pub.isher—Telephony Publishing Cor 
poration, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Editor—S. R. Edwards, 116 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Managing editor—S. R. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Business manager—H. D. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 7 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, il 
a corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning 01 
holding 1 per cent or more of the tota! 
amount of stock.) 

D. Fargo, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

a. R. 
cago. 

S. R. 
Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other se- 
ecurities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

H. D. Fargo, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
caZzo. 

d. BR. 
cago. 

a 
Chicago. ? 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stock 
holders, and security holders, if an) 
contain not cnly the list of stockhold- 
ers and security holders as they ap 
pear upon the books of the compan) 
but also, in cases where the stockholde 
or security holder appears upon th 
books of the company as trustee or in an\ 
other fiduciary relation, the name of th: 
person or corporation for whom such trus 
tee is acting, is given; also that the sai 
two paragraphs contain statements. em 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and _beli« 
as to the circumstances and _ condition 
under which stockholders and _ securit) 
holders who do not appear upon the book 
of the company as trustees, hold stock an: 
securities in a capacity other than tha 
of a bona fide owner: and this affiant ha 
no reason to believe that any other ‘perso! 
association, or corporation has any interes 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bond 
or other securities than as so stated b 


him. 
S. R. EDWARDS, 
(Signature of the editor.) 
Sworn to and eee oie before me tl 
27th day of September, 1921. 
(Seal) E. Vv. CROSS 
(My commission expires Oct. 23, 1924.) 
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